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Frobisher rose somewhat uncertainly 
from his solitary dinner at the Founders’ 
Club. 

His life, for many years, had been 
methodically regulated by a small morocco 
engagement-book ; he was usually bespoken 
for many days in advance. To-night, for 
the first time, so far as he was able to 
recall, he had nothing on; the sudden ill- 
ness of Mrs. Cartner caused a postpone- 
ment of the dinner to her daughter, the 
newly wed Countess of Soldo. 

The situation being a novel one, Frob- 
isher was at a loss how to meet it. He had 
fortified himself by an unusually good 
dinner, satisfying the appetite aroused by 
the expected Cartner feed; their chef was 
a very good one. And now, having finished 
the tiny glass of Chartreuse—the genuine 
liqueur, made before the French suppres- 
sion drove the holy brethren to Spain—he 
anxiously took stock of his possible re- 
sources. 

It was a splendid June night. To go 
‘‘*home”—ag Frobisher called the chambers 
where he stored his wardrobe, slept be- 
tween the hours of midnight and nine, and 
bathed, ‘“‘when in town ”—was uninviting. 
In ten years he had not used his latch-key 
before eleven. 

Most of the fellows of his set lived as 
scrupulously by their engagement- books 
as did he; the rest were out of town. There 
were, of course} the usual hangers-on at 
the club playing billards or bridge, neither 
of which recreations appealed to Frob- 
isher after his hearty dinner. 

As for dropping in for a friendly chat at 
any of the numerous houses where he was 
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welcome, these same houses were ruled 
by iron-clad custom, their hostesses had 
their regular functions, their afternoons, 
their pre-arranged dinners and dances: to 
any of which Frobisher might have had a 
card, but for the Cartner affair. To stroll 
in unannounced might do in a summer 
colony, but scarcely in town. 

Suddenly Frobisher was seized with the 
horror of solitude. In the first paroxysm 
of this horror he made a rash resolve. 
Calling for the Evening Citizen, the only 
newspaper tolerated in the conservative 
Founders’ Club, he turned to the amuse- 
ment section, and carefully cutting it out 
with his pocket-knife, he clipped off each ad- 
vertisement by itself. He did not scrutinize 
them; that they appeared in the Citizen 
was a guarantee of their propriety. Further 
than that he knew not, as the theatrical 
season closed, so far as his set was con- 
cerned, in March. 

He now determined, with a little thrill 
of excitement, to draw lots, so to speak, 
and leave to Fate the entertainment of 
himself. 

It seemed almost like an adventure. 

At a genuine adventuye, Frobisher 
would, of course, have balked; not that 
he was deficient in courage, or manliness 
of a certain carefully weeded variety, but 
the sort of people he knew did not have 
adventures; they entailed notoriety, news- 
paper comment, stares from trades-peo- 
fle, and all that sort of thing. The only 
really respectable adventures, Frobisher 
thought, occurred in luxurious camps in 
the depth of the Adirondacks, or the 
Maine woods. 
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Stimulated by the feeling that he was 
braving tradition, he dropped the twenty 
odd clippings from the Citizen into a silver 
sugar-bowl, after having emptied it of its 
sparkling cubes, and placing one plump, 
white hand over the top, he vigorously 
shook the bowl and invoked Fate; as rash 
an act, it chanced, as the defiance of Ajax. 

Having sufficiently mixed the slips, 
Frobisher drew forth the first one his 
fingers touched. 

To his annoyance it read: 

Visit CRAZYLAND. 
SKID THE SKIDOO. 
CHUTE THE CHUTES. 

Try THE Famous Corkscrew Twist. 
DINE AT THE ABYSSINIAN VILLAGE. 
FLop THE F Lop. 

Crazyland: Take any Subway car to 

the Half-Moon Beach. 

He saw -with annoyance, because he 
was the sou! of honor; the blood of three 
generations of gentlemen of leisure flowed 
in the veins of this plump, correct, and 
amiable bachelor. Cheating at cards, “‘cor- 
recting,’’ as Casanova has said, “‘ the erratic 
laws of chance,”’ was abhorrent to him. A 
bet, in his creed, was something a little 
less sacred than his church, but more so 
than his tailor’s bill. He would scorn to 
cheat a fellow clubman at any game of 
chance; should he then consent to trickery 
merely because he was, so to speak, his 
own opponent? Self-respect forbade. Hence 
his annoyance. 

From the silver bowl, arbiter of his 
Fate, he had drawn “Crazyland.” To 
Crazyland, stern duty demanded that he 
forthwith go. 

Indignant at the Citizen for its treachery, 
he scanned the remaining slips to see if 
there were other equally questionable re- 
sorts touted in its columns. 

He found three concert-halls, four 
operatic and dramatic stock-companies, 
some personally conducted city tours, two 
moenlight excursions in the harbor, and 
the usual line of vaudeville. Any of them 
was preferable to the horror he had drawn. 

He knew, vaguely, what Crazyland was; 
a frightful open-air circus, patronized by 
fat mothers with endless progeny, callow 
youths and shop-girls, the dregs of the 
city and the lower middle-classes; he was 
not even certain that the middle-classes 
attended. 
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He recalled that his solicitor had ad 
vised the investment of a few ihousand 
in the enterprise; he presumed they were 
invested, although of course he could not 
be sure without calling him up. 

Frobisher was not in evening-dress, for 
the first time since his college days; he felt 
strange and uncomfortable out of it, and 
almost disreputable; but reflected that in 
Crazyland it would be an impossible garb 

Having manfully faced the crisis, he 
determined to have it over with as soon as 
possible. Honor did not require that he 
“Dine at the Abyssinian Village,” thank 
Heaven, nor “Flop the Flop,” whatever 
that might be. He even tried, but with 
scant success, to believe that the escapade 
promised some amusement by its sheer 
novelty; buteven as he tried, heshuddered. 

Thank goodness it was not necessary 
to ask the waiter how to get there. Direc 
tions were given in the advertisement. 
Frobisher grew cold at the thought of the 
icy stare and slightly, ever so slightly 
lifted eyebrows, as the waiter would reply 
in a stricken whisper, “‘Cawn’t say, sir; 
will inquire for you, sir!” 

Yes, even Frobisher knew where to take 
a Subway car, although he never rode in 
one. 

With a sigh he called for his check, 
signed it, lit a cigaret, and stole forth, like 
a thief in the night. 


Vainly he hoped to meet some good 
Samaritan who should invite him out, any- 
where, to do anything; the Club Bore he 
would have hailed as a brother. For honor 
did not compei him beyond reason; the 
balloting had been contingent upon his 
lack of invitations for the,eyening. But 
not a soul greeted him as he loitered down 
Signal Hill, staring piteously at the gloomy 
windows of a dozen clubs. Had these same 
clubs been utterly deserted, their windows 
could not have been more bereft of faces. 

And ultimately Frobisher was elbowed 
down into the subway entrance and in 
front of the ticket-office, where he startled 
the clerk by inquiring the price of one 
fare on the street-cars. 

In return for his greenback he received 
a double handful of small change, and a 
merciless jabbing from impatient elbows. 
Some of the ccins slipped between his 
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fingers ere he could stuff the metal pile 
away; he would have thrown half of it 
indignantly to the floor but for his fear of 
creating a sensation, or worse yet, seeming 
to pose before the wretched gallery. Never 
in his life had his pockets bulged with so 
paltry a sum of money. 

The ride out to Half-Moon Beach was 
not reassuring. Frobisher clung to a creak 
ing strap, and was thrown first this way, 
then that, as the car swung round curve 
after curve. Neither the touring car nor 


the yacht had given him the peculiar 
poise apparently necessary to retain his 


balance on a subway-car. 

When, at length, in company with a 
scrambling horde he was thrust forth on 
the Half-Moon platform, he had already 
determined to telephone in for his run 
about to fetch him home. 

He had no need to inquire his way to 
Crazyland. Before him it loomed, white, 
dazzling, even beautiful, as he grudgingly 
admitted; minaret, spire, cupola, dome, 
soaring skyward picked out with myriads 
of gleaming electric-bulbs; and over its 
grand entrance burned the name in letters 
six feet high. 

Ere he realized it, he was inside. The 
view which burst upon him was amazing. 
Crazyland was the newest of the 
‘* Pleasure Cities;” its paint was white and 
clean, its brass shone flawless. A large 
pond occupied the center, its margins 
newly turfed with the greenest of June 
grass, shot with brilliant flowers; gondolas 
glided by, the boatmen singing Venetian 
love songs. 

A string of camels swung by Frobisher, 
ridden by mahogany colored Arabs, beat 
ing cymbals and uttering strange cries, 
repeating over and over three or four 
minor notes. They were swallowed up by 
a Moorish archway set in a wall on which 
the patina of age was cleverly indicated 
by paint scarcely vet dry. From a minaret 
overhead, clad in turban and burnoose, a 
perspiring manager shouted forth, not an 
invocation to Allah, but to the sightseers 
below. 

With a rush and whir and clatter, some 
thing flashed by at Frobisher’s back; he 
turned in time to catch a mere glimpse of 
a frail car seeming to travel with the speed 
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of electricity along a slender network of 
wires. There were people in the car, he 
knew, for he caught the diminuendo of 
feminine shrieks, and the gleam of white 
skirts. 

Overhead, a huge fire balloon was just 
soaring away; and the screeching of the 
vendors of peanuts, candy, sausages, 
souvenirs, and the rasp of the barkers for 
various harrowing, exciting, nerve-racking, 
ecstatic specialties blended into a veritable 
inferno of sound. 

On the whole, Frobisher was agreeably 
relieved to discover that the pleasure 
seekers were of a better class than he had 
supposed. Not that he recognized any 
fellowship with them, but, at least, they 
looked cleanly, orderly, and superlatively 
happy. 

In fact, it was this very happiness that 
caused him the greatest astonishment. He 
discovered a quiet nook by the stall of 
an unfortunate vender of some new and 

-indigestible fried-cake which had not at 
tained popularity, and observed the thou 
sands about him. There were, he saw, few 
very small children, or very old people. 
There were a good many parents, whose 
boys and girls 6n the whole seemed less 
delighted than their fathers and mothers; 
they were stunned, perhaps, Frobisher 
thought, by the sudden realization of their 
childish dreams. 

There were a great many young men 
and women, but the majority of the crowd 
was made up of people past forty, who 
seemed to be the most enthusiastic of all. 

The simple solution, that these men and 
women, held down ten hours a day, mad 
with monotony, found here a place where 
they could renew their youth, play at 
games without shame (because everybody 
else was playing, too) which they had 
given up thirty years ago, laugh and hear 
others laugh, and indulge in a riot of 
harmless folly—this solution did not occur 
to Frobisher at all. 

The burden of endless days of toil he 
knew nothing of; nor had he any childhood 
to look back to. 

At the age when he should, physiologi- 
cally, have been a child, he had been clad 
in a little velvet suit and sent to dancing 
school; and at an incredibly early age he 
had been able to make a courtly bow, and 














pipe, ““How well you are looking, Miss 
Smith!” or, “‘May I fetch you an ice?” 
His games had been decorous affairs, 
played with decorous little boys and girls; 
and his school had been divided into 
English forms. That he had ever bestrode 
a seesaw is exceedingly improbable. 

So he gave the problem up with a sigh, 
surmising, on the whole, that the entire 
city was a monument to the dearth of 
intellect among the proletariat. 

Presently he caught some fragmentary 
sentences from the lips of a barker whose 
voice dominated the babel of noise. 

‘Come right on; show your nerve; the 
most awful expe-e-rience of a life time; 
nothing like it ever known before. Show 
your nerve; don’t be a quitter! Only ten 
cents a ride!” 

A number of people were being beguiled 
through a little door behind the barker; a 
.arger crowd was evidently hesitating, 
fascinated but doubtful. 

A sudden desire overcame Frobisher to 
satisfy himself that the steady pulse of an 
aristocrat was not to be quickened by a 
childish device of swings and seesaws—he 
felt perfectly sure that none of his ac- 
quaintances were within miles of him; and 
he was willing to rid himself of some of his 
small coins. 

He stepped up and gladdened the 
manager by purchasing twenty rides, pay 
ing for them in nickels. 

Then he, too, passed through the little 
door, marked ‘‘This way to Flop the 
Flop,”’ shuddering a little at the vulgarity 
of it all, and found himself before a line of 
curious flat cars being rapidly filled. 

‘One more in this car!” an attendant 
cried; and he was pushed towards a front 
seat, already partially occupied by two 
gum-chewing girls, who moved to either 
side so that he was obliged to take his 
place between them. 

‘All ready!” sang the attendant; a 
heavy clanking became audible, and the 
car started slowly forward, and up a long 
easy plane. 

A latent excitement seemed to pervade 
the passengers. 

“Tt is the best thing they ever had!” one 
said. 

‘“‘T was scared to death, first time,” 
other rejoined; and the two young ladies 
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flanking Frobisher confided their delight- 
ful apprehensions in stage-whispers be- 
hind his back. 

Frobisher leaned on his malacca stick, 
idly observing the magic city spread be- 
neath them from their vantage point. 
He wondered if these people, who could 
find so much excitement and pleasure in 
a huge, overgrown child’s toy, really got 
more out of life than, say, an even-tem- 
pered man about town? 

He recalled, with a half sigh, that his 
first Mediterranean yachting cruise had 
given him less anticipatory joy than these 
people, apparently, were getting from their 
dime ride on a clumsy car. While he 
mused, the car had slowly attained the 
highest point in its career; and it suddenly 
stopped with a jerk. 

They were poised airily on the summit 
of a considerable tower; beneath them 
stre(_hed a slope of incredible steepness, 
which suddenly coiled up into a huge 
loop at a distance of say a hundred yards 
or so. 

“Now ev-erybody hold on tight; look 
out for your hats and keep cool!” shouted 
a burly attendant; and in a twinkling of 
an eye he had strapped them all in place, 
by a series of thick leather belts which 
bound each seatfull together. 

Then a crank was turned, and the car 
was quickly trundled out on a small level 
platform. 

It all took place so rapidly that ere he 
realized it the drop was sprung, and they 
shot off in a burst of terrific and accelerat 
ing speed. 

Instantly the malacca stick dropped, 
and Frobisher frantically clutched the rail; 
he had scarce done so when they struck 
the loop, whirled comp etely over in the 
twinkling of an eye, and glided easily up 
another descent, over its brow, and down 
the longest “chutes” ever constructed. 

The frightful downward rush, with his 
internal organs still quivering from the 
previous loop; the leap over the water, 
like a skipping stone; the sudden heeling 
of the flat boat-car, were all new and un- 
expected to Frobisher. He sat trembling 
and perspiring, literally unable to rise to 
his feet, even had he not been strapped in; 
and only atter the boat had come to a 
standstill did he realize that the two girls 
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had clung shrieking to him during most of 
the journey. 

He suspected that he himself had iiter- 
ally howled aloud; but apparently no one 
had observed his neighbor. Acts were 
instinctively like those of par ic-stricken 
guests at a hotel fire, or passengers in a 
train-wreck. 

By the time the guard had unstrapped 
them, Frobisher was able to walk away 
with a fair show of unconcern. 


He decided that Crazyland was well 
named; and that its attraction must con- 
sist in its appeal to the universal demand 
for a new sensation, and was to be ranked 
with the eating of hasheesh and the drink 
ing of absinthe. 

Not for worlds, he felt, would he repeat 
the experience; never again would he 
“Flop the Flop,” He felt humiliated that 
he had for a brief five minutes, at the cost 
of a dime, lowered himself to the plane of 
the vulgar sensation-mongers; that he had 
not preserved his dignified poise was an 
added drop of gall. 

Seized in the thrall of curiosity, never- 


theless, he, who posed as somewnat blasé 
in his set, watched others take the perilous 


journey, and other jeurneys equally 
bizarre, in barrels, on eccentric trolleys, 
anc in baskets; and the screaming victims 
added their clamor to the hoarse voices of 
the touts beseeching fresh cohorts to spend 
their dimes and titillate their nerves. 

When at length he consulted his watch 
he was amazed to find that the evening 
was nearly spent, and the closing hour at 
hand; and he recollected his intention of 
a brief survey and a quick return in his 
runabout. 

It was too late now for that; he must 
go back by the tumultuous trolley. 

[he plash of water arrested his atten- 
tion, and he glanced aside to observe a 
really artistic effect, of pa pier-maché rocks, 
potted ferns, and a huge, mossy mill-wheel 
majestically turning. Here was no noise, 
no panic, no barkers; the staid patrons 
seated themselves in prettily upholstered 
boats with brass rails, and were swept 
away under the rocks as majestically as 
the pallid crews of old Charon embarked 
upon the Styx. 

An impulse seized Frobisher; a wish to 
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essay the artistic, as he had the terrible; 
for, he felt, he should never more see 
Crazyland, or its like, and he owed it, 
perhaps, this much. 

Again he purchased a series of tickets, 
and relieved himself of more small coin. 
had a boat to himself, or would have had, 
but that at the last moment, and just as a 
pretty girl was stepping into the well-fille 
boat ahead, she was arrested by ar assist 
ant, who civilly requested her to take the 
next boat; and while she was protesting, 
her boat slipped its moorings and drifted 
away amid a chorus of feminine regrets. 

“It will only carry just so many, miss,”’ 
the assistant smiled, ‘“‘else it grates and 
bumps on the bottom.” 

So she stepped into the seat in front of 
Frobisher, a mass of fluffy lawn, and there- 
upon they were solemnly swallowed up by 
the pa pier-maché rocks 

The affair was rather well done. ‘The 
Journey of Life,” they called it; and after 
a brief career in darkness they emerged 
into sunny fields of canvas, amid huge 
dolls, hobby-horses, and wreaths of roses. 
l’resently they entered another dark tun- 
nel, where the hidden water lapped quietly 
against the sides of their little boat, only 
to emerge once more, into electric moon- 
light this time, with strolling lovers, and 
faint music, and the proper stage settings 
of adolescence. And so on, through mar- 
riage, middle, and old age; at one time 
wandering through vistas where their com- 
panion-boats passed and repassed them 
as in a maze, on which occasions Frob- 
isher’s pretty fellow-voyager eagerly sig- 
naled to her equally pretty friends of the 
other boat, and was answered back, some- 
times as well by strangers, from their 
boats; again crossing little lakes whose 
shores, lined with huge mirrors, multi- 
plied their boat into a vast fleet, each 
craft manned by one solemn and immacu- 
lately clad gentleman and one dainty lady. 

Then at length they stopped. Their boat 
grated ominously two or three times, then 
came to a full pause. ’ 


It was a very awkward pause. It took 
place in complete darkness, and no sound 
of the other voyagers came to their anxious 
ears. 

Which of them would ultimately have 
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spoken first must remain an unsolved 
problem; for there came a sudden draught 
of air, a gurgle of water, a start, and they 
floated out into a new wonderland. It was 
by far the best illusion of all. A faint moon 
shone overhead; swirls of mist dimmed 
the shores, and a riot of music and laugh- 
ter followed from afar. 
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For miles, as it seemed to them, they 
drifted on, with no change, save that the 
clamor of frogs replaced other sounds, the 
moon fled behind a cloud, and the stars 
came out and winked at them. 

Onward still, miles and miles. At length 
a piteous face turned towards Frobisher, 
white and wan in the starlight, and a voice 
with a distinct catch in it cried. 

“Oh! pardon me, but will you tell me 
what time it may be?” 

Frobisher answered readily with grow- 
ing alarm. 

“Tt is midnight, madam.” He lifted his 
panama. 

“But what can have happened? We 
have been in here since ten!” 
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Again the panama rose. “I have no idea 
whatever; this is my first visit to Crazy- 
land, and I think,” a tinge of bitterness 
crept into Frobisher’s voice, “my last. I 
beg of you not to be alarmed; every lane, 
even a watery one, has its turning. I sup- 
pose it is their idea of a joke.” 

The girl turned about excitedly, and sat 
facing him. 

“But I have done ‘The Journey of 
Life’ before; it only takes four minutes; 
they couldn’t afford to give us all this for 
ten cents!” 

Frobisher shrugged his shoulders help- 
lessly. Ile wondered if this were indeed an 
adventure; and a vague satisfaction stole 
over him that his companion was not one 
of the girls who had clung to him while 
they were “‘Flopping the Flop.” 

It was rather a bore, anyhow, and it 


They drifted on 


was deucedly awkward for the lady, but 
after all, she had been there before, so she 
said, and was doubtless used to many 
reversals of fortune. 

And then, suddenly she began to weep, 
and Frobisher grew decidedly uncom- 
fortable. His training left him entirely at 
a loss. He could not gather her into his 
arms; he had never done such a thing in 
his life, and she did not, somehow, seem 
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the sort of girl who would stand for it. 
Still, the sight of her frail shoulders shak 
ing, her dainty picture-hat lowered, her 
evident distress, moved him. He felt that 
he must say something. 

‘“T beg of you, my dear young lady,” he 
began somewhat stiffly, when instantly 


she ceased weeping and began to laugh. ° 


Silence succeeded her mirth; then she 
spoke again. 

‘Forgive me,” she said. “I am not ex 
actly afraid; you are evidently a gentle 
man. But it is simply terrible! Six of us 
ran away—yes, really ran away—from 
Lasseur this evening, for a lark. We came 
to Crazyland to spend a couple of hours, 
and buy some luncheon, and have a dormi 
tory spread when we came back; one of the 
girls on the ground floor was to have let us 
in by her window. 

‘** And now, whereare the other five? And 
what will they think has become of me? 
And they have my money, too! I am Miss 
Euclid, of Cleveland,” she concluded, 
somewhat abruptly, and looked inquiringly 
at her fellow voyager. 

‘Iam Mr. Frobisher, of—of the Found- 
ers’ Club,” he rejoined, taken somewhat 
by surprise. 

‘““Why—not the Mr. Frobisher?” 
cried joyfully. 

‘I suppose you are surprised to find me 
in this outlandish place,” he admitted, 
‘but as there is but one Frobisher, so far 
as I know, I suppose I may say I am ‘the 
Mr. Frobisher!’ ” 

‘I am so glad,” she breathed, more to 
herself than to him; and he treasured it 
up as one of the few compliments of his 
life of whose genuineness he could harbor 
no doubt. 

Their confidences were interrupted by 
the sound of waves; the shores had van- 
ished, and a wide waste of water alone 
greeted their anxious lookout. And they 
drifted on; and her head nodded, and 
twice she nearly dropped from her seat. 

At length Frobisher, by a mighty effort, 
brought himself to tell her that she must 
lean against his shoulder and he helped 
her to the middle seat, and she nestled 
against him, protesting sleepily, and was 
slumbering in an instant. 

Frobisher smoked, and consulted his 
watch, and speculated savagely. His noc- 


she 
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turnal habits steeled him against sleep, but 
not against ennut. 

At three in the morning their boat grated 
on sand; and he looked up to see a hug 
mass looming ahead. 

The boat had ceased to move, but water 
still surrounded them on all sides. Pres 
ently the dawn crept upon them, as strange 
a couple as were ever cast up by the sea; 
and the tide receded and at half past four 
Frobisher gently awoke his companion, 
and they stepped forth upon a bare and 
deserted shore, facing a sandy hill. 


Frobisher drew their eccentric craft high 
and dry, and set forth upon a voyage about 
their island; for island it seemed to be: 
barren, uninhabited, and of about a dozen 
acres in extent. 

From its highest point near-by neither 
houses, nor sails were visible. 

Directly west of them, and apparentl; 
half a mile distant, rose a rugged bluff, 
whether island or mainland he could not 
tell. The gulls screamed above his head, 
and the surf broke on the shingle; but no 
other noises disturbed the solitude. 

He returned dejectedly to Miss Euclid, 
sitting forlornly in their stranded boat. 

‘Do you know,” he remarked, “‘for the 
first time in ten years, at least, 1 am hun 
gry for breakfast, and there is no break 
fast!” 

‘But there is!” she cried, with a bright 
smile. ‘‘Ste!” and she drew from the bot 
tom of the boat half a dozen paper parcels 
and bags. 

“Where on earth did you get them?” 

‘Why this is our ‘spread’ I was telling 
you about last night. The other boat was 
so crowded I took it all with me.” 

She set out Saratoga chips, molasses 
popcorn, two dozen Frankfurter sand- 
wiches, some chocolates, a bottle of olives, 
a big tin of cheese-wafers, and some oranges 
and bananas. 

“We must look for a spring,’ said 
Frobisher. ‘‘I have no idea where we are— 
I suspect I am sound asleep in an easy 
chair at my club—but we must find some 
water, as we may not wake up for some 
time yet, and one may suffer from hunger 
and thirst even while asleep.”’ 

By good fortune, their island contained 
a spring of excellent, though not very cold 
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ater, and they dragged their boat to it, 
nd constructed a rude shelter against a 
ile of rocks. 

As their stay was a matter of uncer- 
\inty, they decided to eat the more per- 
shable part of their provisions first, 
aving everything which would keep in a 
ool niche in the rocks. 

They broke their fast frugally enough 
m bananas, sandwiches, and water; and 
the forenoon wore slowly away, and no one 
visited them save the screaming gulls, 
ittracted by their food. 

Meanwhile, the wind freshened, the sea 
became choppy, and rain threatened. 
hey sighted several out-going vessels, but 
no craft passed near them. 

Towards night it grew chilly, and Frob- 
isher insisted that Miss Euclid wear his 
coat. 

“But you will surely catch cold!” 
protested. 

“T am going to build a fire,’’ he an- 
nounced; “ partly to warm us, and partly 
as a beacon.” 

When their driftwood was crackling 
merrily, the castaways sat down to a supper 
of oranges, sandwiches, more bananas, and 
a dessert of popcorn and water. 

“Where do you suppose we are, Mr. 
Frobisher?” half-questioned Miss Euclid, 
her anxiety recurring as the novelty of 
their situation wore off, and night drew 
upon them. 

‘“‘Why, in some mysterious manner we 
have drifted away from Crazyland, out to 
sea, and to some island, probably in the 
harbor, but totally strange to me.” 

‘“‘How long must we stay here?” 

‘“*Can’t say, I am sure; we are bound to 
be picked up by some vessel or local 
steamer most any time. Afraid we must 
rough it to-night, however.” 

‘‘What are they saying at Lasseur? 
Do you suppose they have notified the 
police?” 

Frobisher shuddered. “I hope not; 
goodness only knows what we can say 
when we return, if we ever do return! I am 
supposed to give a stag-dinner to-night; 
some of the men are coming all the way 
from Newport. And to-morrow I am, or 
was to to have been, best man at rather a 
nice wedding. Absences on these occasions, 
without apologies, are not easily explained 
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—and—who would believe us anyway?” 

““But we have the boat to prove our 
story, Mr. Frobisher!” 

“True. And it is my private belief that 
we must destroy that same boat; for if we 
cannot invent a better, more plausible, 
less humiliating tale than the actual truth, 
then shame to our powers of imagination !” 

So they sat and talked far into the night, 
with the pounding of the surf and the 
crackle of the fire in their ears, until Miss 
Euclid’s fair head began to nod, and Frob- 
isher suggested sleep. 

He had collected a considerable quan- 
tity of sea-grass, and this, with the boat 
and the rocks, and for a coverlet Frobisher’s 
coat, was at least as comfortable as the 
ordinary camp. 

“But where will you sleep, Mr. Frob- 
isher?” she asked, with pretty solicitude. 

“Oh! I shall stay awake. I am quite 
nocturnal in my habits, anyhow, and it is 
very much better that one of us remain on 
guard, in this mysterious place. A vessel 
might sight our beacon, and pick us up; 
or the ghosts of some old buccaneer crew 
might be prowling about. To-morrow, if 
you like, you shall watch and I will doze 
in the sun.” 


A wearier night Frobisher could not 
recall. He was so fatigued that he con- 
stantly dozed off, only to be aroused by the 
chilly damp winds which swept across 
their island. 

The one bright spot was his well-filled 
cigaret case. All night long he smoked, and 
shivered, and brooded over the ominous 
future. Towards morning he slipped across 
the island and had a brief swim, emerging 
wonderfully refreshed, and drying himself 
by running up and down the lonely beach. 

He sadly needed a shave, and his shirt 
was soiled; he shuddered at the very 
thought of rescue. But he produced a clean 
collar from his panama hat—he always 
wore his hats half a size too large, in order 
to accommodate a fresh collar. Having re- 
placed it with his soiled one, and brushed 
the bits of grass and sea-weed from his 
clothes, he was obliged to consider his 
toilet made for the day. Upon his return 
he found Miss Euclid stirring about, as 
bright as if she had passed the night in a 
Lasseur dormitory. 
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‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Frobisher,” she 
cried to him, as soon as he was within 
hearing. “‘I feared the ghostly buccaneers 
had kidnaped you for ransom! What will 
you have for your breakfast, sir?” 

He yielded with a smile to her youthful 
optimism. 

“Why, some strong coffee, a rasher of 
bacon, some corn muffins, and a cereal 
will do nicely, preceded, if possible, by 
half an iced grape-fruit with a dash of 
Kummel!” he laughed back. 

“How cruel of you! I am positively fam- 
ished; and you talk of hot coffee, and all 
the good things we cannot have! But see! 
We are going to have a hot breakfast, such 
as itis!” 

A grateful odor assailed Frobisher’s 
nostrils. He perceived that Miss Euclid 
had utilized the embers of their beacon- 
fire, and some frankfurters were sizzling 
cheerily, impaled on hat pins.- On the 
whole they made out excellently, and 
Frobisher was so refreshed by his bath 
and breakfast that he rebelled at her 
counsel that he take some sleep. 

However, he dropped off readily enough 
when he yielded to her insistence; and it 
was hours later when he awoke, utterly 
bewildered at first, and certain that he 
must be dreaming. 

Miss Euclid sat not far distant, sketch- 
ing; she had covered him carefully with 
his own coat, and his head reposed upon a 
huge bunch of fragrant sea-grass. 

She came to him when she saw that he 
was awake, and held out some clever pen- 
cil sketches of the headland facing their 
island. 

“Tt was all there was to sketch,” she 
said; ‘‘I will divide with you, and we will 
keep them for souvenirs!” 

Frobisher consulted his watch, and noted 
with a start that it was far past noon. 

The sea was quite calm, and the sun 
shone brightly. Some distant streamers of 
smoke indicated the presence of outward 
bound steamers; but no sail was in sight. 

“Miss Euclid, we must do something. 
We cannot keep house here indefinitely. 
Our provisions are running low, for one 
thing. I am confident that from the heights 
you have been sketching, one may see 
civilization once more. Now, I cannot 
swim that far; but see—the tide is setting 
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that way, the sea is very quiet—we may) 
not have such another chance. I am goin: 
to take our boat, use a bit of driftwood to 
steer by, and embark for the headland.” 

“But you are not going to leave me 
behind?” she exclaimed, unconsciously 
seizing his sleeve. 

‘“No, I dare not do so; should that land 
prove to be a deserted island like this, I do 
not know how I could get back to you. Let 
us have luncheon, and start at once.” 

They ate all the remaining food save the 
tin of cheese wafers; this they saved for 
emergencies; also, at Frobisher’s sugges 
tion, they drank as deeply as possible from 
their spring. 

‘Perhaps it is the Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth!” she suggested. 

“God grant it be even so!”’ he answered 
her, solemnly, and they dragged their 
flimsy, foolish craft, with its red paint and 
tawdry gilding, to the farther beach. 

Their journey was short and uneventful. 

A very slight manipulation of a frag- 
ment of driftwood plank kept them headed 
right, and within the hour they scraped 
gently on a broad beach under huge grassy 
banks. 

Frobisher hauled the boat high and dry, 
bidding his fellow castaway wait patiently 
while he climbed the bank. 

It was a stiffish sort of climb. Three 
times he paused to rest, and surveyed their 
little island in the distance, and the trim 
white figure seated on their boat beneath 
him. Each time an answering flutter of 
white cambric encouraged him. 

At length he gained the summit, and 
paused in astonishment. 

Instead of a waste of dunes, he saw 
smooth terraces, huge, close-clipped em- 
bankments, and odd little pathways lead- 
ing into narrow clefts of the green walls. 

“It must be a golf course, and these are 
bunkers,” he thought; and the next mo- 
ment he leaped into the air as a heavy 
hand fell on his shoulder, and a crisp voice 
challenged him. 

He turned to find a young artilleryman 
staring into his face with grim inquiry 

In his joy at seeing a human being, 
Frobisher offered his hand, which the other 
refused. 

“You must come to headquarters,” he 
said, pointing along one of the little paths 
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Miss Euclid utilized the 


Frobisher had noted before. He refused to 
answer any questions save to explain that 
they were on government property, where 
trespassers were dealt with severely. 

Slightly amused and delighted to re- 
turn to civilization, even as a prisoner of 
war, Frobisher proceeded jauntily through 
the sallyport, which wound in and out and 
ended at a pair of stone posts, beside 
which stood another artilleryman, who 
challenged them. 

“Prisoner taken on No. 3 C,” explained 
J’robisher’s captor. 

They were admitted. 

Numerous soldiers were bustling about 
the parade-ground, but none of them ex- 
pressed any curiosity. Each went on with 
his affairs as well-oiled parts of a huge 
machine. 

In a brief moment they were ushered 
into a square wooden house standing in 
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embers of the beacon-fire 


an enclosure of several acres, and Frob- 
isher found himself face to face with a 
number of trim officers seated about a 
table strewn with papers. 


The young artilleryman 
saluted, and announced: 

“Party taken prowling about the disap- 
pearing gun on No. 3 C,” then saluted 
again, and fell back. 

“J'ai vous trop derangée, messieurs!” 
remarked Frobisher, with some irony. 

At that the senior officer, a grizzled man 
of some fifty years, pricked up his ears. 

“You are French, sir?” he demanded. 

“Not so; Iam perhaps more thoroughly 
an American than any other gentleman 
present,” replied Frobisher. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Bolton, primarily; from a 
wretched little island near-by, immediately. 
Let me explain—” 


advanced, 
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“Do me the honor to answer my 
interrupted the senior officer 
severely. “If you come from Bolton, you 
are certainly aware that Fort Constitution 
is forbidden territory. I believe you are a 
spy, sir; presumably, a French spy. We 
shall soon discover. You say you come 
from a small island near at hand. Possibly 
it is your beacon our sentry reported last 
night, on one of the Outer Tombs islets.” 

"yi Very likely,” admitted Frobisher, sulk- 
ily. ‘Is it also illegal to light a beacon on 
a deserted islet?” 

The colonel’s reply was interrupted by 
a fresh arrival. One soldier entered escort- 
ing a very indigant young woman, while 
two others bore the ill-fated Crazyland 
boat. 

“His accomplice, sir!”? announced the 
sergeant, with considerable excitement 
‘Papers found in her possession, sir,’’ he 
added, presenting a sketching blank, and 
saluting again. 


questions !”” 


The officers eagerly crowded round, to 
examine what Frobisher saw to be the 
pencil sketches made that very afternoon; 
all but one young lieutenant, who was 
apparently much more interested in the 
artist. 

‘Sir, you must consider yourself under 
arrest!”’ declared the colonel, visibly ex 
cited. “You are in a very grave position. 
I warn you that whatever you now say 
will form part of the evidence which we 
shall present to the authorities at Wash 
ington.” 

‘But, my dear man, it is outrageous 
began Frobisher. 

The colonel cut him short. 

‘You may be innocent, but appearances 
are very much against you. You are caught 
unlawfully prowling around our works; 
you address us in excellent French; upon 
the person of your companion are found 
sketches of our latest outworks, which 
we have been warned that foreign govern 
ments are endeavoring to secure plans of; 
and your boat is plainly no American 
craft. You shall be treated with every 
courtesy, and my wife shall herself enter- 
tain your charming fellow conspirator.”’ 

The gallant colonel bowed, while Miss 
Euclid courtesied, glancing mischievously 
at the indignant Frobisher. 
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‘But, sir, I insist on explaining! You 
have no right to refuse to listen to me!” 

“Very well,” assented the commanding 
officer, with weary resignation, “‘but it 
will be no sort of use. Duty compels me to 
hold you, however plausible your story 
may be.” 

‘To begin with, Iam Donald Frobisher, 
of the Founder’s Club. In some fit of tem 
porary insanity,” he continued bitterly, “‘I 
paid a visit to Crazyland—perhaps you 
have been there? In the course of my mad 
folly, I bought a ticket for the ‘ Voyage of 
Life’ in the very boat your soldiers have 
thoughtfully brought here; the slightest 
investigation on your part will prove this 
to be their missing boat. With me—that is, 
in the same boat, but totally unknown to 
me, was Miss—was the young woman you 
have insulted by placing under arrest. 
Through some wretched mistake, con- 
cerning which I am as ignorant as your- 
self, we floated away from Crazyland_ at 
night, and in the fog, and found ourselves 
castaways upon the Outer Tombs, as you 
call the islet, but which was ferra incognita 
to us. 

“There we have remained for two days 
and nights, eating popcorn, frankfurters, 
and other horrible stuff. To-day, in despair 
of rescue, we embarked again in our frail 
boat, and drifted over here, where no 
sooner do we land upon your hospitable 
shores than we are placed under arrest. 
The sketches, as any one, with even the 
slightest mechanical knowledge can see at 
a glance, are merely careless pencil draw 
ings done to while away the time, and 
possessing no technical value whatsoever; 
they could have been made as easily from 
a passing steamer.” 

The young lieutenant had been working 
up to a climax of excitement as Frobisher 
told his story. Scarcely had he paused for 
breath when the soldier saluted, and asked 
permission to retire for a valuable docu- 
ment bearing on the case. 

Somewhat surprised, the colonel as 
sented. 

The lieutenant was back again in a trice, 
and spread on the table a Citizen of date 
the day previous. 

**May I read it, sir?” he asked. 

Scarcely waiting for permission being 
granted he began: 
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MYSTERIOUS DOUBLE DISAPPEARANCE 
ELOPEMENT SUSPECTED 


No trace of Mr. Donald Frobisher, one of 
our most prominent young clubmen, has 
been discovered since he left the Founders’ 
Club last night after dining alone. 

The waiter who served him recalls that 
he was somewhat distraught during his 
dinner, and later discovered, in a sugar- 
bowl, a lot of clippings of advertisements 
from the Citizen showing the various enter- 
tainments for the evening. 

The theory of the Citizen reporter and 
the police is that he used these slips to cast 
lots where to spend his evening. 

It was at once noted that the only missing 
advertisement was that of the popular 
Crazyland where it is surmised that he 
went, although, so far, no one has been dis- 
covered who saw him at the pleasure city, 
or on his way there. 

His valet has received no word, and re- 
ports that Mr. Frobisher took with him no 
change of clothing, nor any traveling requi- 
sites, although he was, as usual, plentifully 
supplied with money. 

What adds to the significance of the case 
is the coincident disappearance of Miss Mil- 
dred Euclid, only daughter of the Soap 
King of Cleveland, Ohio, a junior in Lasseur 
College. In company with five of her 
classmates she visited Crazyland on the 
night of Mr. Frobisher’s disappearance, and 
since then nothing has been seen or heard 
of her. 

A telegram to her father brought instruc- 
tions to the Pinkertons to spare no expense 
in the search, but up to the time of going 
to press not a clew has resulted. 

All of her companions have been inter- 
viewed, and each tells the same story. 

At about ten o’clock the party embarked 
in two boats belonging to the ‘Voyage of 
Life’ concession; her five companions were 
in one boat, and she was in another, the 
last to shove off. It has been learned that 
a@ young man was her sole fellow-voyager; 
no one has been able to furnish any descrip- 
tion of him, save that he wore a Panama 
hat, which Mr. Frobisher is known to have 
done, and that he bought a strip of twenty 
rides at the office before starting. In the 
confusion of disembarking, it was not noticed 
that Miss Euclid was no longer of the party 
until the gate was reached, and even then 
it was supposed that she was in the crowd 
rushing for the subway cars. 

It is believed that the romantic pair have 
eloped. Mr. Frobisher is the only living 
scion of one of our oldest and wealthiest 
families, and Bolton would welcome the 
beautiful daughter of the Cleveland Soap 
King as mistress of the splendid establish- 
ment Mr. Frobisher would doubtless erect 
in exchange for his bachelor-quarters. Local 
society is much excited over the escapade, 
Mr. Frobisher having for many seasons eluded 
the wiles of match-making dowagers.”’ 
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A groan of anguish from Frobisher and 
a burst of hysterical laughter from Miss 
Euclid rewarded the lieutenant’s recital. 

Frobisher saw all his worst fears real- 
ized. After all these years, he beheld him- 
self dragged into the limelight of publicity, 
exploited by the press, laughed at in every 
club in town, and the unwitting means of 
dragging a pretty girl into equal disgrace. 

He scarcely noticed the entrance of 
another soldier, who saluted, laid a heavy 
leathern bag on the table, announced, ‘‘ The 
evening mail, sir!” and withdrew. 

The colonel reached for the Evening 
Citizen. 

Presently he cleared his throat and said. 
‘‘Ah! here we have it. 

POSSIBLE TRAGEDY—IMPORTANT CLEW DIS- 
COVERED BY “‘CITIZEN’’ REPORTER 

This afternoon, inquiry at the ‘Voyage of 
Life’ office in Crazyland elicited the fact that 
one of their boats is missing. The manage- 
ment has known this from the first, and has 
been on a still hunt for the craft. It seems 
that it is customary, after the last voyage, 
to open the sluices of the ‘Voyage of Life, 
which empties into the Magic River, which 
in turn flows into the sea a mile or more 
distant from Crazyland. 

On the morning following the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Frobisher and Miss Euclid, as 
reported fully in last night’s Citizen, it was 
noticed that one of the boats was missing. 
Strenuous search has revealed no trace of it. 

It is feared that in some way, this boat 
may have been delayed during the last trip 
of the ‘Voyage,’ and the sluices opened un- 
der the supposition that all had returned. 
If this boat contained the missing young 
people, it may have floated with them out 
to sea, where its frailty would ‘almost cer- 
tainly insure instant shipwreck. 

A score of detectives and reporters are 
scouring the harbor to-day, and three tugs 
have been chartered to prosecute the search. 
The greatest fears are felt for the lives of 
the unfortunate occupants of the tiny craft. 

Colonel Gray touched an electric-but- 
ton, and a trim orderly popped in like a 
mechanical toy. 

“Roberts, make ready instantly my 
power-boat,”’ he commanded. 

Then, turning to the young lieutenant, 
he said, ‘‘ Lieut. Forbes, you will accom- 
pany Mr. Frobisher and Miss Euclid at 
once to shore, and offer to them every 
courtesy in our power.” 


Unfortunately my story ends here. 
Were I a romanticist, and free to employ 
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my imagination, this point should properly 
be the commencement of the life story of 
Mr. Frobisher and the charming daughter 
of the Soap King. 

As Iam only a faithful narrator, I sigh, 
and think, “It might have been.” But it 
wasn’t. 

There was no poetry in Mr. Frobisher’s 
soul. 

Instead, there was bitterness and gall. 

Within the week he left on an extended 
yachting trip among the Ionian Islands. 

Lest the reader think too hardly of him, 
I am bound to say that within six months 
he wrote to Miss Euclid a most correct 
note, offering, as the only reparation in his 
power, to marry her; and in return he 
received a cheery little letter, assuring him 
of hersense of the honor conferred, confess- 
ing her engagement to “Lieut. Forbes, 
stationed at Fort Constitution,” and enclos- 
ing two pencil sketches of the Outer Tombs 
islet, with her grateful recollections of Mr. 
Frobisher’s thoughtfulness, resource, and 
gallantry during their midsummer ad- 
venture. 


DRAWN BY D. J. LAVIN 


What Mr. Frobisher really thought as 
he read that little note must be left for 
the analytical novelists to explain, but it 
is reasonable to believe that over the blue 
water beyond the rail of his yacht he saw 
her face, in its picture hat as it had ap 
peared that’ morning on the island. 


Mr. Frobisher still has the sketches, 
and the letter; only a few silver hairs 
denote his mental state when he appre- 
hended that he had escaped shipwreck, 
execution as a spy, and fled newspaper 
notoriety, only to fall a victim to matri- 
mony, imposed upon him by the dictates 
of honor. Even his sudden relief failed to 
remove those fugitive white locks. 

He left instructions for his solicitor to 
secure a sufficient interest in Crazyland 
stock to ensure his election as a director; 
and his first and only official act the next 
year was to close up the ‘‘ Voyage of Life,” 
and burn all its boats and fixtures. 

This act is the only one of his life sug- 
gestive of a tendency toward revenge, or 
any of the rude and basic passions. 


" Sir, you must consider yourself under arrest” 
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A team of bays she did not know 


The Little Gold Maid 


BY EDFRID BINGHAM 


Author of ‘* Roses for Georgia,” etc. 


Katherine was ten, going on eleven, and 
hopeful of being a great deal older by and 
by. She lived in the midst of a golden 
plain, where water was the most precious 
thing, and the sunburn was a stain. It 
vas called Arizona, and its boundaries 
were violet mists that came close in at 
nightfall, and surrounded the ranch-house 
like shadowy wolf-packs of mystery. Kath 
erine was not afraid. She was a part of 
the desert, as cunningly wrought to it as 
ny chameleon. Sometimes her small 
figure would be quite lost in that vast 
playground; its golds and reds and browns 
vere in her hair; and her eyes had become 
exceeding blue from so much gazing at 
the blue, blue sky. 

One crystal day in June, when Kath- 
crine was going on eleven, she sat on a 
‘reat red rock that grew like a mole on the 
lesert’s russet face. Whichever way she 
turned, the level monotony of miles on 
miles was unbroken by any different ob- 
ect, save in two places. Far southward, 
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three hours from where she sat, was a gray 
smudge on the landscape, which was home. 
In the north, farther than Katherine could 
calculate—a low, white line, as fragile as a 
raveling of silk, spelled out the mountains 
she had never seen. A kind of road, 
which was no more than a red mark on 
the sand, ran from the ranch-house, past 
the rock, and on, on, on, through the glare 
of sun, through the violet mists, to the 
foot of the mountains in the north. She 
had been told—but could that be believed? 
—that the road—this very desert trail— 
ran over the mountains, too, into the infi- 
nite.. Katherine, sitting on the rock, lifted 
her dollie, and held it’s face close to her 
own. 

‘“‘That’s where you came from, Jennie,” 
she said mystically. ‘Why don’t you tell 
me what it’s like up there?” 

But Jennie, with a doll’s inherited in- 
difference, answered never a word; and 
the only thing left to Katherine was 
dreams. Her life was lonely, but not un- 
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happy. She had no playmates, because 
there was no other girl or boy in the desert 

oh, yes! a new swaddled baby at the 
Circle X. But he was sixty miles away, 
and so little that he did not count. From 
some far city, beyond that low, white line, 
had come every Christmas a new doll, 
sent by a mythical cousin who wrote about 
mythical things. There were eight dolls 
now, in the lean-to nursery behind the 
ranch-house, sheltered from the sun. 
They lived precarious lives, even as dolls’ 
lives go; for Katherine had playthings 
peculiarly her own. She had Brobding- 
nagian pleasures, Titanic toys. 

Each day the pageant of a cattle-ranch 
was passed before her. Great herds rolled 
up the dust against the beating sun; mus- 
tangs, with all perdition in their heels, 
were “busted” in great dust and glory; 
and her father’s cowboys, bespurred and 
leather-clad, roped astonished colts and 
calves, and burnt the brand of the “JS B” 
into their smoking flanks, while Kath- 
erine, astride her own cow-pony, looked 
on and said it was, or was not, well done. 

Of childhood, such as city children have, 
she had known almost none at all. She 
knew where her mother’s grave was, with 
the little pine fence around it, warping in 
the sun; but all she had from her was a 
heritage of dreams. As for the succession 
of women whom Hank Haines had brought 
from somewhere to keep the ranch-house 
clean, they had, thank Heaven! been con- 
tent to let her run, like the colts and calves. 
Thus she was a self-made child—and very 
well made, at that—grown very still and 
thoughtful from much communion with 
the solemn solitudes of her plains, and 
very quick in wit from long association 
with none but men. 

Katherine, on her rock, lay baking in 
the sun a long time that immemorial day 
in June; and it was late in the afternoon 
when she became aware, as if some fuga- 
cious fancy had become corporeal before 
her eyes—aware of a speck like a punctu- 
ation mark in the mystical writing of the 
sand. She watched it dreamily a while; 
then rubbed her eyes, and looked again. 
There could be no men of the ranch that 
way to-day, she knew. Interest stirred in 
her a little, and a sense of unfamiliarity 
came to hold her eyes upon that infinitesi 
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mal object in the north. But sight goes 
far in Arizona, and hours are a special 
kind of longness. The sun was opiate, 
the wind from the south intoned the gen 
tlest of lullabies, and certain insects had 
the strangest way of singing in the grass. 
Katherine’s eyelids closed, and the un 
known object in the north, now but a puff 
of dust, now a mere insect crawling out of 
the far waves of heat, came on unseen. 
Katherine was awakened by the chug 
chug of horses on the trail. She started 
up, wide-eyed, to see a team of bays she 
did not know, drawing a yellow road- 
wagon, driven by a man she did not recog 
nize, jog past and onward in a cloud of 
dust. But the dust was not so thick that 
Katherine did not see, on the second seat 
of the vehicle, the figure of a boy, done up 
in a yellow duster, who smiled at her in 
passing, like a cherub beaming from a 
cloud. Katherine, agape, stared after him 
till the sound of the wagon died, and 
the sight was only a dust-ball rolling 
southward on the trail. Then she slid 
down from her rough pedestal, called her 
pony from where he grazed near by, and 
followed at a lope. She forgot her dollie, 
and long after found it indescribably muti- 
lated by chipmunks and horribly molten. 


At home he was known as Hector, and 
as the nephew of the chief owner of the 
“J SB.” To the ranch, however, he was 
but The Tenderfoot, and not at all desired. 

“T’d like to know why Bryant wanted 
to send that booby prize down here!” com- 
plained Hank Haines, who, besides being 
Katherine’s father, was the foreman of the 
“sn.” 

‘““Maybe we could speed the parting 
guest?” suggested Ike Cullom, vividly. 

There was a quick light in Hank’s eyes 
—they were almost as blue as Katherine’s. 
But he shook his head. 

‘Go easy, boys!” he said. ‘‘It won’t do 
to make the old man sore. Still, if you—” 

“*We’ll not hurt him,” said Bill Farrish. 
‘*We'll only entertain him right.” 

The Tenderfoot was truly a temptation. 
He was very young, considering his age, 
which was just eighteen. Thus far he 
had done nothing but go to school, and so 
was extremely ignorant. A side view of 
his downy lip showed a gentle ogee, like a 
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girl’s; his eyes were filled with shadowy 
images from Tennyson and Scott; his dark 
aair was brushed poetically back from a 
brow that had commanded respect in the 
classroom, but was not nicely estimated on 
the “J SB.” The men at the corrals re- 
garded him with ominous complacency; 
Haines was sullenly tolerant and polite; 
but Katherine fell at his feet. 

To the girl this darling youth was reve- 
lation itself—a goldenepiphany. He gave 
roseate definitions to her dreams and 
strangely satisfied that long, vague hunger 
in her heart. In her astonishment she 
looked again, and doubtfully, at the craggy 
men of the ‘‘J S B”’ —Bill Farrish, Ike 
Cullom, Brad Snyder, Jim Roberts, and 
the rest—and then at this blossom of a boy. 
If these were men—and she was quite sure 
of that—what then was he? And so she 


worshiped, dumbly at first, timidly at all 
times, but breaking through her wonder 
later on to speak as to a young god walk- 
ing in the sun. 

But her adoration was soon stricken 
with consternation and chagrin. Though 
but a child, and ignorant, she knew her 


own world well. ‘The poise of the cow- 
punchers was her poise, too; their sincerity 
was hers; their solemn wit, their deft em- 
ployment of ridicule, which is the dead 
liest weapon of the range. And this was 
her misfortune: that her divinity should at 
once have put her devotion to the severest 
test of all. At the first glimpse of The 
Tenderfoot the morning after his arrival, 
Katherine fled to her tiny bed-room, and 
hid her face for shame. For he, the fledg- 
ling, had proceeded straight to the very 
limit of his tenderfootedness: had doffed 
the neat black suit, the white collar, the 
mauve tie, the polished shoes, and had ar- 
rayed himself according to his apprecia- 
tion of his new estate. 

‘Screaming bobcats! Look at that!” 
exclaimed Ike Cullom when the glittering 
spectacle drew near to the corrals. 

‘“‘T surmise we shall be giving a party 
soon,” Jim Roberts said. 

‘‘We have a grave and pious duty to 
perform,” avowed Bill Farrish, weightily. 

They stood about in silence while The 
Tenderfoot inspected his surroundings, 
happily unconscious of the peculiar in 
terest his presence gave. His raiment 
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beggared the lilies of comparison. Some 
keen, unscrupulous harness-dealer in town 
had handled Hector for revenue, and 
pranked him out for mirth. From top to 
toe he was the embodiment of all that 
tradition and romance and poetry have 
treasured of cowboy elegance. His soft 
white hat, peaked and perched, was of 
prodigious width of brim; his blue flannel 
shirt had an embroidered bosom in red and 
green; the handkerchief loosely knotted 
around his neck was bright red silk. The 
rest was mostly leather and nickel plate; 
great gauntlets, stamped and fringed; 
white Angora chaps; high-heeled boots 
equipped with heavy spurs; a wide belt 
filled with cartridges and holding a big 
revolver at his hip. And it was all egre- 
giously, conspicuously new. 

Bill and Ike and Brad and Jim pondered 
three days upon this phenomenon, but it 
was not until the morning of the fourth 
day that any worthy thought occurred. 
On the way to breakfast, stringing along 
in a picturesque parade, the four encoun- 
tered The Tenderfoot. He stood before 
the ranch-house, radiant in the sun, whose 
early rays caressed his blooming cheek 
and played upon the metal trimmings of 
his panoply. it was a picture, as Cullom 
afterwards observed, to draw ideas down 
from heaven for urgent mortal needs. 

‘*Good-morning!” said Bill Farrish first, 
and then the rest in turn. 

‘*Good-morning!”’ replied The Tender 
foot, with a smile. 

‘Did you sleep well?” asked Farrish. 

‘Yes, thank you,” answered the boy in 
his gushing way. 

‘““That’s strange. 
cowboy.” 

Hector flushed up at that, and his in- 
nocent eyes shone. The others simply 
waited, with barren, good-natured faces, 
for the development of Bill’s plot. In 
their nondescript attire—cotton shirts of 
various hues, blue overalis or baggy trou- 
sers of corduroy, dilapidated headgear in 
indescribable array—they set off the regal 
splendor of The Tenderfoot like a crowd 
of street urchins badgering Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. Bill scratched meditatively 
at the black stubble of beard on his chin, 
and repeated his gracious assurance: 

‘You must be a born cowboy.” 


You must be a born 
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‘Oh, I’m so glad you think so!”’ piped 
The Tenderfoot. 

“But it’s mighty curious to me,” Far- 
rish went on, stroking his beard and scru 
tinizing Hector anxiously. ‘‘I don’t jest 
understand it. You say you slep’ very 
well?” 

“Yes,” said Hector, slightly disturbed. 

“Well, I’m mighty glad to hear it any 
ways,” continued Farrish in a tone of deep 
relief. Then he turned toward the other 
men, and they caught the faintest flutter 
of Bill’s left eyelid. ‘‘What do you think 
o’ that, boys?” he demanded. ‘‘I rec’lect 
mighty well the first time I slep’ in mine. 
Fact is, I didn’t sleep at all—not for five 
nights. The blamed things wouldn’t let 
me git a wink o’ sleep. Lord, I c’n still 
feel them spurs cuttin’ me every time I 
turned over. An’ them chaps! They was 
hotter’n hell !”’ 

The others gave various signs of reluc 
tant corroboration; Collom made an elo 
quent gesture of dismissal, as if the 
reminiscence was too painful to be en 
dured; and the imminent necessity of de- 
ciding the fate of a horse-thief could not 
have imparted a more solemn, judicial, 
and dispassionate air to that rude group. 

‘An’ you didn’t even scratch yourself? 
Farrish inquired. 

The boy was worried, and his face 
flushed redder and redder in the rising sun. 

“Why, I haven’t ever slept in these 
things!” he blurted out at last, dropping 
an embarrassed eye upon his trappings. 
His face was open with perplexity, red 
with a shame he did not understand. 

The effect of his reply upon the group 
of men was, if exteriors might be credited, 
shocking in a high degree. Consterna 
tion, pity, solicitude were pictured there, 
on four countenances innocent of guile. 
Cullom made another of his gestures, 
this time expressing blank dismay. The 
others sidled nearer and looked implor 
ingly at Farrish, as to a trusted command 
er who might yet lead a forlorn hope. 
And all, from time to time, as they hung 
upon Bill’s words, bent on the wilting 
figure of the boy their looks of commisera 
tion and regret. 

Bill Farrish, meanwhile, was blankly 
staring at Hector, and murmuring, as if 
half-consciously, over and over again, 
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‘He aint slep’ in ’em! He aint slep’ in 
‘em! He aint slep’ in ’em!” Then sud 
denly he recovered his composure, as it 
seemed, and, turning sharply upon Jim 
Roberts, cried out in rough and angry 
tones: 

‘“Now, see what you’ve done! Why 
didn’t you tell him? Wasn’t this part of 
your business? Now, answer me—wasn't 
it?” 

Roberts hung his head at first in con- 
fusion, as if he were guilty of an irrepara- 
ble wrong, and had no excuse. Then he 
reared up, as if in quick resentment of this 
blame, and savagely wanted to know if he 
was expected to look out for everything. 
Hadn’t he kept The Tenderfoot’s horse 
fed, and watched lest The Tenderfoot get 
hurt? As he protested he grew more vio- 
lent, and, Farrish retorting in kind, there 
was sufficient evidence to an untutored eye 
that blood would very presently be shed. 
Thereupon, The Tenderfoot was desper- 
ately alarmed; he felt a poignant regret 
for the ferocious stir caused by this strange 
negligence of his, still unexplained; and 
though his heart was crawling in his breast 
he made bold to cry out against such ani- 
mosities on his poor account. 

‘Please don’t!” he cried. “It wasn’t 
his fault, Mr. Farrish. If it isn’t too late, 
I'll gladly do what’s right.” : 

This appeal, he was joyed to note, was 
not without effect; for Bill, softening a 
little toward the delinquent cowboy, re- 
flected a moment, and then said: 

“T know, Jim, you’ve had entirely too 
much to attend to. But it’s a shame this 
young feller’s been let go on this way. 
Three nights wasted already! I hope it 
aint too late.” 

On that he turned to Hector, and with 
the utmost kindness and painstaking, ex- 
plained how, according to the code long 
since established on the plains, nobody 
was ever accepted as a real cowboy until 
he had slept five nights in all his proper 
garb and paraphernalia—boots, spurs, 
chaps, gun, and all—in bed. Hector had 
never read of such usages, though he had 
pored over all the plains-books within his 
reach; but he did, in that critical con- 
tingency, remember something else that 
brought a glow of enthusiasm to his trou- 
bled face. 












‘‘Oh, I know!”’ he cried, in a sudden lift 
f imagination. ‘‘It’s like the vigil of the 
nights in the days of chivalry. When 
ie young knight had been dubbed, and 
1e king had put his sword on his shoulder 
nd said, ‘Rise, Sir Knight!’ he had to go 
ito a still, dark chapel, and keep watch 
ver his arms and armor the whole night 
1rough—hours and hours alone on the 
id, stone floor. Did you know about 
at?” 

“It’s egzactly the same thing—handed 
lown from them very times,” said Bill as 
eadily, as if some sire of his had been a 
mmpanion of Sir Galahad. ‘‘It’s a most 
eautiful custom, even if it is a little rough 
n the feller that happens to be goin’ 
through it. I was worn down to the shape 
f a hungry coyote when I got through. 
Hut then I didn’t have nowise as fine an 
fit as yours.” 

He looked with patent admiration at 
the ridiculous Tenderfoot, and immedi- 
tely thereafter all heeded the impatient 
langor of the cook’s bell, and went in to 
breakfast. From hour to hour through- 
it the day there was some casual refer- 
nce to the painful conversation of the 
morning, all wrought with exceeding care; 
ind the end of the argument, as had been 

ypefully foreseen, was that Hector fol- 
lowed the very letter of these admonitions, 
nd went to bed that night in all his pre- 
osterous accouterment of the day. 

Morning brought him out, a sorry spec- 

cle, to meet the flagrant solicitudes of 
the conspirators, who had slept almost as 
little as The Tenderfoot, in sheer joy of 
their intrigue. One by one they greeted 
him, inquired with the utmost gravity and 
decorum how he had slept (and that was 

‘t at all), whether the spurs had cut him 

uch, and if the gun had jabbed him in 
the back. And then, when they had all 
finished their interrogations, they went 
ne by one to the rear of the corrals, and 
rolled over and over on the ground in 
sms of laughter too long contained. 
lhe horses saw strange things that day, 

these secret places; but outwardly, 
herever The Tenderfoot’s worried eyes 
ight look, there had never been a day of 
ich solemnity since the “J S B.” began. 
lor The Tenderfoot was to be squeezed 
ry before his term was done. 
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In the midst of all this hilarity there 
was one sore and mirthless heart. Kath 
erine’s life had been spent among cow- 
punchers, and she fully understood their 
detesiation of pretense and sham. The 
men of the “J S B” wore such clothing as 
came easiest to hand, and when they were 
picturesque the effect was accidental but 
exact. Hector, fresh from the classroom, 
yet panoplied like one of Cody’s histrionic 
cowboys on parade, was as ludicrous to 
her as he was to Bill and Ike and Brad 
and Jim. She had fled at sight of him, 
hurt to the heart, drenched with bitter 
tears. The most poignant disappointment 
of womankind was hers at ten; for had 
she not seen her beloved in the motley of 
the fool? Now for three days she saw him 
used for the mirth and the laughter of the 
“JS B.” Her idol had been thrown down, 
but had not been shattered; and by so 
much was it the worse for her. She could 
not laugh with the others; could not forget 
the beautiful, pale youth who had come 
out of the North to verify her dreams; and 
yet never, never could she accept him in 
that absurd and tawdry guise. And so 
she dwelt in agony and turmoil, those 
three miserable days, harking the mockery, 
suffering for him and because of him, 
toiling upon the problem in her heart. 
Then sie went to Hector and told him he 
was a fool. 

To put it so is too abrupt by far. Kath- 
erine was as delicate as a diplomat. Tact 
is a native gift, and when it comes at all it 
modulates the conduct of the very child. 
For all hit exasperation, the girl would 
not have liurt her Tenderfoot, though he 
had trampled her, as indeed, in his ig- 
norance, he had. She found him sleeping 
in the sun, propped against the curb 
of the tall windmill, whose fitful creaking 
accompanied his fretful Don Quixote 
dreams. Katherine sat softly down be 
side him, and studied his dear face. It 
had grown thin, and paler; strands of dark 
hair struggled from beneath the heavy 
sombrero and lay matted in the sweat upon 
his brow; and against his downy cheek one 
white hand, almost as slender as Kath- 
erine’s, supported the drooping head. 

The child sat very still, pondering her 
difficulty, rapt in the contemplation of 
his face. The droning June invested them 


















































































































































































































































RAWN BY JOHN W. NORTON 


"Screaming bob-cats! Look at— 


with sunshine; the men were all away but 
the cook, who had no more pans to fling; 
and on all that desert’s face of rusty gold 
there was no sound but the creaking of 
the windmill in the languid air. Full half 
an hour her watch was kept; then some- 
thing, as if the pinions of her still, white 
thoughts had brushed his lids, 2»wakened 
him; and he sat up, and stared. 

“Did you have nice dreams?” 
Katherine. 

He had seen her only twice or thrice, 
save when he had been just aware of an 
airy presence flitting distantly about the 
place; he had, in truth, forgotten her, so 
sunken was he in these rites; and to find 
her now before him, unfolding from his 
dream, a mite of a girl in a blue frock who 
sat cross-legged on the sand and regarded 
him gravely out of wide, blue eyes—it 
touched the poetic nature of the youth, 
and, weary and dull, as he was, gave him 
a curious thrill. 

‘“T asked you if you had nice dreams,” 
she said. 


said 


‘“‘ Horrible!” 

“Bears?” 

‘‘No. Marmion.”’ 

“‘What’s Marmion?” asked Katherine, 
shaking her blonde head. 

“Why, don’t you know about Mar 
mion?” 

Hector sat upright, lifted his ungloved 
hand aloft, and recited valiantly: 

“And if thou said’st I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland, or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied !’’ 

Katherine smiled. ‘‘Then there was 
some shooting,”’ she said. 

‘*They didn’t have revolvers those days,”’ 
Hector explained. 

“Then it couldn’t have been a 
horrible dream.”’ 

‘‘But the end of it—that’s what I was 
dreaming then. Marmion was killed with 
swords and things.” 

“Well?” 

‘“‘T was Marmion.” 

“Oh!” 


very 
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—that!” 


The note of sympathy was dulcet to 


The Tenderfoot, and thereupon he told 
her the whole tale, sometimes in Scott’s 
clanging couplets, sometimes in a boyish 
rhetoric of his own. Katherine listened 
with exceeding awe; for a new world, a 
more splendid pageantry was spread be 
fore her, more golden than her plains; and 
she said to herself, from a swelling heart, 
‘How wonderful he is!” For Hector 
was part of all that glory of another world, 
the greatest part by far; and it may be 
that his chaps and spurs and pistol, which 
she had held so cheap, now seemed less 
ludicrous than before. At any rate she 
spoke with sudden confidence, intenser 
eagerness, and hope. 

‘Please tell that to Bill!” she pleaded. 

The Tenderfoot shook his head, but the 
girl went on. 

‘Maybe he’ll—” 

She hesitated. 

“Maybe he'll what?” inquired The 
Tenderfoot. 

“Well, Bill’s awfully nice, and—” 

“And what?” 

‘And it’s only in fun—just cowboy fun, 
don’t you see?”’ 

There! It was out, or nearly. She 
sat very still, in a kind of fear lest he be 
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offended, and watched the face of The 
Tenderfoot grow white, then red. He 
gulped, and tugged at the bright handker- 
chief at his throat. 

‘“You—mean,” said he at length, with 
difficulty, ‘‘that they’ve been—making a 
fool of me!” 

“Oh, no!” she cried in panic. ‘They 
never could do that. It’s just their way 
of having fun. You know ever and ever 
somuch more’n them. But—” 

There was a long pause, a dreadful si- 
lence, broken finally by The Tenderfoot, 
who rose awkwardly to his feet, and started 
to move clumsily away. But he stopped, 
hesitated, returned, and placed a hand on 
Katherine’s yellow head. 

“Thank you, little girl,” he said, be 
tween tight lips that writhed in pain. 
And he held his face away so that she 
might not see. But Katherine reached 
up one of her own little hands, and pressed 
it tightly down on his, where it still rested 
on her hair. Then, in a moment, he left 
her sitting on the sand, and walked slowly, 
with his head upon his breast, to the room 
where his cruel vigil had been kept. 

He tore off the gaudy trappings of his 
misery—chaps and boots and spurs and 
handkerchief and gun and all—and left 
them lying where they had fallen on the 
floor. That done, he removed all his 
sodden clothes, slipped into a suit of fresh 
pajamas (they were of soft, white silk, 
with pink embroidery) and went to bed. 
There was some tossing, and at intervals 
a stifled groan; but Hector was tired be- 
yond all shame, and in half an hour he 
slept. He remained there all afternoon, 
all night, and far into the next day; and 
it was the cook who, venturing on tip-toe 
to ascertain if The Tenderfoot wanted 
food, reported these facts to the conspir 
ators. 

“Thus endeth the first lesson,” said 
Cullom, with a grin. 


But when they counted upon the efface 
ment of The Tenderfoot, or at any rate 
upon his repudiation of that absurd livery, 
they reckoned without the resilience of 
youth and without imagination. Hector 
had both; and he was greener than they 
knew. For a few days he moped about 
the ranch, had small intercourse with any 
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of the men, shunned Katherine, and took 
long rides alone on that patient and peni 
tent cayuse which had been bestowed 
upon him with ineffectual irony, and 
which can be best dismissed with Ike 
Cullom’s vivid phrase: ‘‘He’s been con- 
stant on the mourner’s bench for the sins 
of his past life.” 

But The Tenderfoot’s piano passages 
could not last; the spirit of the youth was 
tuned in too high a key; and within a week 
he had forgotten his humiliation and the 
face of shame. If they had been merely 
having fun with him, if the splendid ritual 
of knighthood had not descended from 
Camelot to these modern cavaliers, so 
much the worse for them, so much the 
worse for Bill and Brad and Ike and Jim! 
Riding his winded pony at imagined perils 
in the sun, at fancied barbarisms lurking 
in the twilight mists, he felt that he was 
ill-equipped, in tailored trousers and silk- 
en shirt, for such adventure as must 
inevitably befall. On the eighth day he 
resumed his embroidered shirt of blue; 
on the ninth his sombrero cast again its 
shadow on the land; and on the tenth our 
Hector was himself again. 

The men at the corrals attempted some 
further desultory education of the youth. 
They sent him fishing in a lake from which 
the water had evaporated some centuries 
ago and wherein the fish were petrified; 
they had him out by moonlight stalking 
mountain-lions on the desert sand; they 
convinced him that he had done what 
none of them had been equal to, when he 
had subdued the sad cayuse. But what 
could all these exercises avail? The 
Tenderfoot was unconquerable, it seemed. 
At every fresh abasement he flushed, de 
livered them that sickly smile, retired to 
his own room for a period of rumination, 
and reappeared upon the morrow, serene 
and brave, his face alight with some new 
dream. 

“Tt aint no use!” said Bill. ‘“‘I give it 
up. He c’n have the whole durn ranch, 
for all I care.”’ 

“Tt aint no use!” they all agreed, in a 
solemn conference one night. 

‘“‘He’s not a tenderfoot at all,” said Ike, 
who had picked up a little knowledge 
somewhere, and even now read books 
when he had a chance. ‘He’s a reincar 
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nation, that’s what he is all right enough.” 

““What’s that?” asked Jim, after a con 
siderable pause. 

“Why, it’s like this,’ Cullom replied 
‘‘One o’ them knights he’s always goin 
on about has come back to earth, an’ is 
now cavortin’ around in Hector’s baby- 
skin.” 

““G’long!” protested Brad. 
us for tenderfoots like him?” 

“T’m tellin’ you what’s what,” per 
sisted Ike. ‘I’ve read about sich cases. 
Didn’t you see how natural he took to that 
vigil, as he called it? It wasn’t any joke 
to him. It was the gen-u-ine thing. He’s 
a reincarnation, that’s all.” 

On this bold assertion a long silence 
fell. The subject was ‘‘bad lands” to 
Bill and Brad and Jim; Ike had made his 
point and had no more to say; and so the 
thing was dropped. Also The Tender 
foot. He became a cipher in the daily 
calculations of the “‘] S B;” was permitted 
to go out at morning on his Rosinante and 
return at will, unnoticed, unannoyed; and 
in the face of all his puerilities there was 
thereafter but an indulgent smile or two, 
and perhaps a lifted brow. Life might 
have grown very lonely for the youth, in 
these circumstances, but for an incident 
that renewed his halo in poor Katherine’s 
eyes, and revived in four unwilling minds 
the curious conjecture of the learned Ike. 


, 


“D’y’ take 


Katherine, though she avoided him, had 


watched him distantly. She worshiped, 
but her adoration was still wrought with 
pain. The ridicule that still passed over 
Hector’s head hurt her more than ever now 
because it was uttered only in passing 
smiles. A vague uneasiness possessed her 
that she was a coward not to face the 
ridicule and help him more; but a maidenly 
timidity, unknown and strange, withheld 
her; and she could only watch and wait. 

It was thus she wandered, on Hector’s 
trail, one morning to the killing-pen. The 
Tenderfoot sat on the fence, absorbed in 
the operations of Brad and Jim, who 
struggled with a wild and preposterous 
cow to force her into the enclosure. The 
roped creature knew she was about to be 
slaughtered—look to the feminine intu 
ition for that! No mere steer was ever 
known to evince so sure a sense of impend 
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ing doom. No mere steer ever was so 
dangerous, or so droll. Hector sat on 
the fence and shouted with laughter, 
watching the red-and-white two-year-old 
perform fantastic and grotesque feats in 
her delirium of fear. Full half an hour 
they struggled with the unwilling beast be- 
fore she was barred inside the pen; and 
there remained yet the task of urging her 
into the narrow chute at the side of which 
Bill waited with his Winchester. 

‘Better let ’er cool down some!” called 
Bill. 

But she refused to cool. She grew 
more ferocious every minute, as she sought 
for an opening in the pen. Her long 
horns pried at the planks, her weight was 
hurled against the barrier, her savage bel- 
lows sounded fierce above the din. She 
was fit to encounter any living thing that 
might have come within the compass of 
those lowered horns. All the hatred and 
rebellion and despair of a_ persecuted 
species might seem to have been incarna- 
ted in this charging, red-eyed thing, bent 
upon escape, revenge, annihilation, or 
whatever else might be. 

“Git down off o’ that fence!’ 
Farrish to The Tenderfoot. 

But Hector only smiled, and said he 
wasn’t afraid of a fool cow. They paid 
him no further heed, and he was still there 
when Katherine came. She climbed a 
fence, and let herself down into an en 
closure adjoining that wherein the mad 
cow raged. Inattentive to the fury of the 
beast, she was interested only in The 
Tenderfoot. With troubled eyes she looked 
at him, and felt anew the pangs of her 
adoration. Hector was bright and beauti- 
ful against the blue-gold sky. He had 
removed his hat, and his soft brown hair 
was lifting a little in the breeze. Something 
clutched the child—something strange and 
wonderful; the sound of insurrection 
drifted away from her; the pens, the 
voices, the very landscape faded; and she 
saw only him, her half-god, shining in the 
sun. Fora moment she forgot the motley 
of the fool. 

Her reverie was rudely interrupted, her 
senses jarred, by a prodigious outcry and 
racket in the pens. She started, looked. 
There was a warning shout, a savage bel 
low, the ripping and splintering of wood; 
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and through a ragged gap in the dividing 
fence came the frenzied cow. Katherine 
gasped in terror, and took to her heels. 
Her fence was fifty feet away; she heard 
the snorting of the infuriated creature 
close behind, and when she glanced back 
she saw, with a sinking heart, that she 
could not mount the bars in time. She 
stumbled, and grew faint with fear, but 
ran on, and when near the fence turned 
sharply to the right, and came fleetly down 
toward where Hector sat as if fastened to 
the topmost plank. The beast crashed 
against the boards, uttered a bellow of 
fiercer rage, and again pursued, as if all 
the tormentors of her kind were now rep- 
resented in that small particle of humanity 
in panic-flight. 

There followed nothing but confusion 
for Katherine. She was vaguely aware 
of a tremendous clamor, of cries and com- 
mands and curses. She saw men pouring 
over the fence off to her right, and drop- 
ping down into the pen, one with a lariat 
whirling around his head, another with a 
rifle aimed. There was a crack of the 
gun, followed by a groan, and she knew 
that Bill, fearful of hitting her, had missed. 
Behind her the insane animal snorted and 
charged, and once she thought she felt 
the horns tug at the hem of her dress. 

And now, in her flight, she drew near 
The Tenderfoot. She could see him very 
clearly in the sun. It seemed that her 
eyes met his; it seemed to her that he 
smiled, and that he was no longer ridicu- 
lous, but glorious and strong, like his own 
Marmion; and so she feared no more, but 
flung herself, with all her little might, in 
one final effort, at his feet, And just as 
she went down she saw him leap, descend, 
like a shining deliverer from the sky. 

Jst what happened then neither Kath- 
erine nor The Tenderfoot nor any of the 
rest quite knew. The child was thrown 
violently to one side, end over end upon 
the ground; she heard a deafening report, 
as of a gun in her very ear; and then the 
whole scene passed away, like a hideous 
dream that yields to the opiate, sleep. 
When she cou!d look and feel again, she 
was in the arms of Bill, on the earth. The 
air was very bright and sweet and still. 
She sat up, and looked around her, dimly 
remembering. Twenty feet away Brad 
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and Jim and Ike were hauling Hector 
from under the body of the dead cow. 
The Tenderfoot stood up, shook himself, 
tentatively felt his bones, and smiled that 
meek, pink smile. There was a good deal 
of dust on his white Angora chaps, his 
embroidered shirt was torn, his bright silk 
handkerchief was knotted behind his left 
ear. Otherwise he was intact. 

“Say!” cried Ike Cullom. 
fellers look at this!” 

There was an odd expression on his 
face, as he pointed a bony finger at the 
head of the dead cow. Midway between 
the horns, geometrically exact, was a 
round, red hole. The four men gathered 
near, and gazed, silent and distraught. 
Ike’s queer look spread to the faces of the 
other three; and then all, with one im- 
pulse, stared at The Tenderfoot, where 
he stood brushing the dust from his soiled 
finery. Stillness held them for a spell. 

“But,” said Jim, in a tone of awe, 
‘they didn’t have guns them days!” 

Even Cullom had no reply; and they 
could only stand in a stricken group 
around the miraculously ended beast, and 
gaze at Hector, whom they had made their 
game in the days of their folly, and at the 
cow, dead by a blow from ancient Came- 
lot. It was left to Katherine to act. She 
leaped swiftly to her feet, ran to The 
Tenderfoot, raised her bright face up to 
him, and gave him her mouth to kiss. 
Hector hoisted her high, kissed her, and 
set her on his shoulder. With her bare 
legs dangling down across his embroid- 
ered shirt, she was borne to the fence which 
she had tried so hard to reach a little while 
before, lifted over it, and deposited on 
the other side. Then she fled, her face all 
crimson, her red-gold hair flying in the 
wind. Straight went the girl to her little 
room, and brought soap and water in a 
pan, and washed her feet and legs, and 
dressed them in clean stockings and un- 
worn shoes, and combed and brushed her 
hair, and put on her best and prettiest 
bright blue frock. And every little while 
she laughed, softly, as she had never 
laughed before. 


“Will you 


This was at the end of June. In Sep- 
tember he went away. Jim Roberts was 
to take him in the light road-wagon to the 
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nearest stage-town eighty miles to the 
North. They started in the opalescent 
dawn, and would be in Rigo late that 
night. 

There was considerable ado on their 
departure. Bill and Brad and Ike in 
turn clasped Hector’s hand, and held it, 
and hoped he would return. There was 
dignity and feeling in their farewells. Ike 
Cullom, in his best manner, said it was a 
pleasure to meet a gentleman like him. 
And when Hector and Jim had gone, and 
the three others stood before the ranch- 
house door, and there had been a pause 
as long as the wagon was in fair sight, Bill 
Farrish said: 

‘‘He’s just as tender as ever, an’ he al- 
ways will be. But he’s all right, jest the 
same, an’ he’s made this ranch the happy 
huntin’ ground for tenderfoots forever and 
ever, amen!” 

‘‘But the’ won’t ever be any more like 
him,”’ said Jim; and the disconsolate three 
went silently down the path to the corrals. 

Katherine was not present at these fare- 
wells; but when the wagon had proceeded 
a little way she came riding up behind. 
She leaned from her saddle to offer Hector 
a tiny bunch of wild flowers. He put them 
on the lapel of his correct black coat. 

‘Where in the world did you get them, 
Katherine?” he asked. 

“Down by Dry Creek,” she said, diffi- 
dently. 

At Dry Creek! That was ten miles 
south of the ranch-house. The flowers 
were fresh. He knew she had ridden 
twenty miles before daylight for those 
flowers. Their eyes did not meet, and 
there was a curious pause, while the horses 
trotted on, and the dust enveloped them. 

“You'll truly come back some day?” 
asked Katherine, with her old timidity. 

“Truly!” said The Tenderfoot. 

She rode with them another hour, most 
of the time in silence; and then Jim warned 
her that she must not venture farther. 

‘“‘Good-by!” she said, very quietly, and 
gave Hector her little brown hand. 

‘“‘Good-by, Katherine. Be a good girl, 
won’t you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with quivering 
lip; and her last glimpse of The Tender- 
foot, spite of all she could do, was through 
a mist. She halted her horse, and watched 
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him go; watched till the wagon was swal 
lowed up in its cloud of yellow dust; 
watched till the cloud had blended with the 
brown-gold sweep of plains toward the 
north, where a low and dim and fragile 
line of white spelled out the mountains she 
had never seen. Soon, soon he would be 
beyond them, in the splendor and the 
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crowds and the ‘‘otherness”’ of his own land. 

Slowly she turned her horse’s head 
toward home, gave him the rein, and witha 
weak and helpless little cry sank forward 
on his neck, and fell to sobbing bitterly. 

“I’m so lonely!” said the little gold 
maid. ‘I know he’ll not—I know he'll 
not—come back.” 


The Capture of Miss Cohen 


BY ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON 


There was no tangible reason why Vio 
let Cohen should not have married Loche 
ven at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, or any 
other modish church in London where 
the connubial knot is tied as hard and as 
fast as the exigencies of our modern civili 
zation permit. But if this young person, 


so lately arrived from the Rand, with all 
her millions fresh upon her, had behaved 
like other young ladies of her age and 
with her advantages, there would be no 
occasion for me to tell this story. 


One stormy September day, indeed, 
decided the whole affair, for it was then 
that Lady Margaret caught a glimpse, 
for the first time, of the romantic tempera 
ment concealed under a shy and cold ex 
terior of her young tenant. Miss Cohen, 
daughter of the South African mining 
magnate, Ben Cohen (who it will be re 
membered, committed suicide in a fit of 
temporary insanity at Cape Town on his 
way home, leaving his entire fortune to 
his only child) had not only rented Castle 
Dugald from Lady Margaret for several 
months, but had insisted that the genial 
owner should spend some weeks there as 
her guest. The girl, to be sure, had an 
official dragon, in the shape of the faded 
and impeccable widow of a retired major 
general, but this lady hardly counted, so 
negative and apologetic were her proceed- 
ings. 

For Violet Cohen, fresh from the dust, 
the glaring sunshine, and the somewhat 
undesirable society of Johannesburg, this 
lonely fortress-castle, wrapped in gray 
mists and encircled by amethyst-colored 
heather, keeping guard of a lonely valley 
in the Highlands, had an extraordinary 


attraction. She loved the massive walls, 
the narrow, winding turret-cases, the loop 
hole windows, through which she caught 
a narrow glimpse of green hills and scud 
ding clouds; she loved the bare oak dining 
room, from which Dugalds, with ruff and 
pointed beard, and Dugalds, in cocked 
hats and powder, peered, with their faded 
carnations, ghost-like out of the gloom. 
Not for worlds would she have altered the 
worn and faded plaid stair-carpetsand plaid 
window-curtains—the Dugald tartan— 
which spoke so eloquently of pride of 
race and endowed the castle with such local 
color. Violet Cohen, fresh from Johannes 
burg, loved these things, as she loved 
everything in the North of Scotland. 

Brought up by French nuns at the 
Sacré Coeur in Paris, she had, while re 
maining of that vague religion so char 
acteristic of the modern Jew, imbibed 
from her clerical teachers and Royalist 
school-fellows a belief in the divine right 
of kings. Scotland has always been a 
subject of enthusiasm to French Society. 
It ended in Violet Cohen never being able 
to mention the subject of Mary Queen of 
Scotts without emotion, and in her under 
taking a pious pilgrimage to Culloden 
every year to gather heather which was 
dried, tied with black ribbons, and hung 
upon her mirror. Such, it will be seen, 
are the strange vicissitudes of history. 
Lost causes are sometimes taken up by the 
unlikeliest of partisans, and forlorn hopes 
by the most unpromising of heroes. Miss 
Cohen would, at that period, have given 
a quarter of her fortune to have possessed 
an ancestor beheaded on Tower Hill after 
the ’45. 
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After all, she was only twenty, and had 
right to her enthusiasms. Moreover, 
Violet was a nice girl, and Lady Margaret 
asfondofher. The elder lady approved 
f a young woman who could button 
n mountain-boots, wear an abbreviated 
oollen skirt, and tramp over the hills all 
lay with a thick stick and a package of 
indwiches. Lady Margaret herself was 
inned like leather with a hardy out-of 
loor life, and she liked to think there were 
he makings of a Highlander in Violet 
Cohen. But how was the thing to be 
ncompassed? Impoverished Highland 
hieftains—kinsmen of the owner of Castle 
Dugald—abounded, but our young lady, 
though enthusiastic on the subject of Scot- 
tish history and Scottish customs, had, at 
the same time, no inconsiderable amount 
ff the astuteness of her race. She was 
not going to bestow her millions on any 
young man unless he were prepared to be 
stow good solid affection on her in return. 
In short, she was the daughter of that 
eminent financier, Ben Cohen. 

On this particular windy autumn day, 
the two ladies had climbed one of the wind 
ing, turret stair-cases, emerging, breathless, 
on the battlements of the castle, to view 
the sunset, which promised to be grandiose. 
he spectacle, indeed, was imposing. The 
view stretched down the half mile of 
lrive to the Castle gates, bordered with 
lime and oak trees. Farther on, a wet 
road made a thread of shining silver up a 
long valley shut in by purple mountains. 
Wild, scudding clouds, revealing inter 
nittent glimpses of a golden lining, were 
tossed against a scarlet sun. The color, 
the movement of the romantic landscape, 
breathed of adventure. And as_ they 
stood, shading their eyes with their hands, 
they perceived that a couple of horsemen 
had entered the castle gates and were ap 
proaching, at a full canter, up the drive 
towards the house. 

‘Who are those? How strange they 
ook!” exclaimed Violet. ‘‘What do they 
vant?” 

‘‘Nothing more romantic than tea and 
cones, probably,” said Lady Margaret, 
watching the on-comers with narrowed 
eyes. ‘‘They are neighbors, I imagine, 
oming to pay you their respects.” 

‘‘How sinister they look, galloping up 
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the drive against that stormy sunset,” 
murmured the girl, leaning her elbow on 
the wide stone coping. ‘‘One would say 
they had come to warn us of a rising in the 
Highlands—of something dreadful that 
was going to happen to us—”’ 

“Or had come to carry off a bride,” 
said Lady Margaret, laughing. 

“To carry off a bride?” said Miss 
Cohen, wondering. ‘“‘ What do you mean?” 

The two women, who had been out to 
lunch with the shooters, were still in their 
short walking-dresses and muddy boots. 
The nib of Lady Margaret’s staff-cap was 
pulled down to the bridge of her nose. 
She looked curiously modern, capable, 
and masculine, and her words sounded 
strangely enough, falling from such de- 
termined-looking lips. It was impossible 
to imagine that at any period of her life, 
evena hot-blooded Highland chieftain could 
have abducted this strenuous lady against 
her will. 

“Tt’s not so long ago that used to hap- 
pen,” said Lady Margaret dryly. ‘‘My 
great-great-grandmother was married by 
capture. She was carried off, one winter 
night, by one of the Campbells. I believe 
she was like Barkis—only her people were 
against the match. Nevertheless, it took 
place. After the ’45, I think, the custom 
ceased.” 

Miss Cohen gazed at her guest with 
wide eyes. 

“Tt must have been beautiful—and thril- 
ling—to live then!” sighed the girl. 

‘‘T daresay it was pretty good fun,” ad- 
mitted Lady Margaret. “If I don’t mis- 
take, I believe that’s my cousin, Locheven, 
coming up the drive in that helter-skelter 
fashion. He’s your neighbor, ten miles 
off. My dear, you ought to ask him to 
come and shoot—if you don’t mind mak 
ing Lord Kingussie jealous.”’ 

“IT really don’t care what Lord Kin- 
gussie feels,” said Violet, beginning to 
climb down the narrow turret stair. ‘‘ You 
know, I don’t like fat, red haired boys. 
And he looks so absurd in his kilt at 
dinner!” 

‘‘An excellent and highly feminine rea 
son for making the young man unhappy!” 
muttered Lady Margaret. 

‘You know that none of them care any- 
thing about me—for me, personally.” 
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“*IT don’t know so much about that. 
Bless you, child—you’re not a monster, 
but a very pretty girl! Look how fond I 
am of you!” declared Miss Cohen’s guest, 
encouragingly. ‘‘Now, jump into your 
best tea-gown, and be ready to turn Loch 
even’s head by the time he gets to the 
castle. Hurry up, you’ve got six minutes. 
The soft green tea-gown, please.” 

Miss Cohen would have been a diffi 
cult young lady to please if she had not 
been delighted with her new visitor. 

Locheven advanced, his handsome, 
boyish face aglow, to meet his slim young 
hostess, who, with her long face framed 
with blonde hair, seemed to be some tube- 
like exotic flower, in her clinging dress of 
leaf-green silk. 

She knew they were going to be friends 
directly they had shaken hands. 

Tea in Scotland is a sociable meal, often 
taken at a round table before a log fire, 
with a superabundance of eatables, sweet 
and savory. The sportsmen came in, 
adding their keen appetites to the success 
of the little feast. Lord Kingussie and 
Locheven were kinsmen and _ friends. 
Lady Margaret, who was never so happy 
as when she moved in an atmosphere of 
guns, shooting- boots, and _ bespattered 
tweed coats, was delighted with the society 
of all these young men. Before Locheven 
left, she and her hostess had not only in- 
vited him over for a week’s shooting, but 
had arranged for a dance at the castle— 
a real Highland dance of some twenty 
couples, for the next week. Some officers 
at a neighboring fort on the loch were to 
make up the masculine contingent. Girls 
were in the house, or were to be had in 
sufficiency. 

That night Miss Cohen, at the period 
of hair-brushing, asked one or two ques- 
tions of her elderly Scotch maid. Though 
emotional, our young lady was cautious. 

‘And why is he called ‘Locheven,’ 
quite short, without a title, McTaggart?” 
she queried. 

“And isn’t he the head of the clan 
Dugald, the young chieftain, and the bon 
niest, brawest lad in the Highlands?” re 
plied McTaggart; “‘and if he’s nae rich, 
he’s a prouder mon than all y’r Kin 
gussie’s and such new-made lords,” added 
the handmaiden, with a feudal sniff. 


‘* Locheven,” murmured the young lad) 
from Johannesburg. ‘What a charmin, 
name. How restful it sounds!” 

She sighed a little as she slipped off 
her gorgeous, lace-trimmed dressing-jacket 
and prepared to slip into her bed. For 
the young chieftain whom they were dis 
cussing had made such good use of his 
handsome black eyes that afternoon as to 
cause his young hostess considerable mis 
givings. Already she could see (for a 
young lady with a cool million at her dis 
posal is quick to perceive the symptoms) 
that here was one of the enemy, a possible 
suitor for her bank-book, a pretender to 
the Cohen inheritance. 

Violet, in truth, was not a vain young 
woman. She disliked her own type; 
thought her pale, Madonna-face and long, 
thin nose unattractive, and never once 
imagined that the sudder sieges which 
were so frequently laid to her were in any 
way connected with her beau yeux. And 
yet her eyes were lovely. The suspicion 
rendered her diffident and shy, and few 
people, except Lady Margaret Dugald, 
were aware that hers was an exceptional 
nature. 

‘“* And yet— Locheven— Locheven— it 
sounds so proud, so sincere, so distin 
guished—” thought Miss Cohen, as her 
head sunk into the pillow. 


At the end of the next week most people 
at Castle Dugald were of the opinion that 
Locheven had made considerable headway. 

Miss Cohen was collecting Stuart relics, 
and her new guest entered into the affair 
with the ardor which he put into all 
schemes which he had once taken up. 
She already possessed a snip of Charles 
Edward’s plaidie, but Locheven could 
promise her a jeweled hair-net once worn 
by the “martyred Queen” with the sly, 
amorous eyes. Was not one of his ances 
tors one of those turbulent courtiers who 
had alternately made love to Mary Stuart 
and betrayed her, and finally left the ill 
starred queen to her fate at Carberry Hill? 

To the daughter of Ben Cohen, the 
price of these things was beyond rubies. 
Locheven humored her, and almost won 
his cause by the profuseness of his offers 
in the sacred cause of the Stuart relics. 
The onlookers were amused. But Lord 





Locheven mused as he listened to her 


Kingussie, one of her most devoted 
suitors, was filled with dismay. He had 
not thought of this method of engaging 
his hostess’ confidence and gratitude. 
Moreover, it was obvious to Lord Kin- 
gussie—and indeed to every one but the 
young lady herself—that Locheven was 
honestly attracted to her. Except for 
the year in which he had raised a troop of 
Highlanders, chiefly his own clan, and 
had done notable work in South Africa, 
this young chieftain was a stay-at-home, 
interested in the affairs of his own country- 
side. 

Living, for most of the year at Auch- 
nierassach, a dilapidated barrack of a 


house, some ten miles farther north, and 
conversing chiefly with gillies and crofters, 
he was amazed at the girl’s accomplish- 
ments—superficial, to be sure, but suffi- 
ciently showy to impress the casual 
spectator. Miss Cohen, moreover, had her 
racial talent for music, and Locheven 
would sit spell-bound at her side, while 
she played Chopin and Tschaikowsky by 
the hour. Music, indeed, seemed to 
literally transform the girl, and from 
being a shy, pale, somewhat inarticulate 
young woman she became, while her long 
white fingers flew over the keys, an in- 
spired creature, a being of fire, of passion, 
capable of wild adventures, or of heroic 
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sacrifice, and with uncontrolled desires. 

Locheven mused as he listened to her. 
Could he not catch her in some such mood 

with all the enthusiasm engendered by 
music fresh upon her? But there seemed 
to be always people in the room when she 
was playing, and when she had finished, 
Miss Cohen relapsed into the silent, diff 
dent, unapproachable owner of gold mines 
who presided so coolly and politely at 
Castle Dugald. 

But Locheven counted much on the 
dance. 

The Gaelic temperament is emotional, 
and it was wonderful what enthusiasm 
seemed to be roused by this proposed 
festivity. Everything was to be as Scot 
tish as possible: the men in kilts, and their 
partners in the Tartan sashes and ribbons 
of their kinsmen, with silver or gold 
thistles in their hair. To the tune of 
pipes and fiddles the dancers were to foot 
it till they dropped, with an interval for 
supper. 

As Violet Cohen dressed herself in her 
somewhat bare turret-chamber, she real 
ized that this was the height of her most 
romantic dreams. Round her waist was 
the ribbon of the historic Dugalds; her 
smali tiara was fashioned out of diamond 
thistles, and on her bodice was pinned a 
miniature of the Young Pretender. 

It must be conceded that Locheven, in 
full Highland dress, look irresistible, but 
that he was not irresistible, our young 
man was to find to his cost before the even 
ing was over. He led his hostess out for 
the first reel, and all eyes turned sympa 
thetically upon the striking young couple. 
Kingussie had given up his personal hopes 
by now, and would be by no means sorry 
to see his handsome and impoverished 
cousin the happy possessor of the lady and 
her fortune. All present, indeed, were 
inclined to think this the inevitable solu- 
tion of the affair. 

Fiddles and pipes made gay work that 
night, and the young Scotsmen, in their 
waving kilts, their velvet coats, tartan 
shawls, and silver brooches, flinging their 
arms and uttering barbaric shrieks, made 
striking figures enough as they whirled 
about in a sea of muslin flounces and 
floating sashes. At one o’clock the elec 
tric-light went out, and cries of despair 
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filled the great 6ak-room until it wa 
discovered that the revelers could go or 
dancing to the subdued light of a dozen 
bedroom candles. 

An hour later, Lady Margaret came 
upon Locheven—alone. He was gulping 
down a whiskey-and-soda, and looked al 
most ugly. 

‘““You’ve asked her?” whispered his 
cousin, anxiously, and then, with some 
thing like awe in her voice she added, “‘and 
she’s refused ye?” 

‘“*She’ll not have me,” said Locheven 
sullenly, regarding the toe of his pointed 
patent-leather shoe, with it’s diamond 
buckle. 

‘And why, man?” 

Lady Margaret was apt to lapse into 
the vernacular when deeply moved, or 
talking to near relations. 

‘And what’s against ye, whatever?” 
‘“*She says—that I’ve made a mistake 
that it isn’t possible I could care for her in 
so short a time—that we hardly know 
each other. Know each other, indeed! 


My grandfather married my grandmother 


three days after he’d met her, and it was a 
deal happier marriage than those you hear 
of nowadays. I'll not ask her again!”’ 

Lady Margaret was thoughtful. Every 
thing depended on what course her head 
strong young cousin took. In his offended 
pride, he was capable of insulting the 
very desirable young person who had just 
refused him. The first thing was to get 
him out of the house. 

“You'll leave the night, Locheven,”’ 
said Lady Margaret firmly. ‘‘ Don’t stay 
here, man. Ring for the groom, have the 
mare saddled, and be off. Stay away ten 
days. She’ll be missing you, by then,” 
added the lady dryly. 

“You’re right, Meg,” said Locheven, 
as he poured out another glass. 

‘Besides,’ went on Lady Margaret in 
a whisper, “‘if you’ll listen to me laddie, 
there’s another way.” 

She drew him into one of the deep win- 
dows, and they talked earnestly and softly 
for ten minutes. 

When the tired, draggled girls were 
trailing up to bed, there was a sound of 
galloping hoofs down the long drive. 

‘““What’s that?” exclaimed Violet. ‘I 
thought the band was going in a closed 
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It’s an old custom in our family,’ 


omnibus—and that the officers were walk- 
ing over to the fort.” 

“It’s just Locheven—going home,” said 
Lady Margaret. ‘“‘He’s like that.” 


Castle Dugald had emptied itself of its 
guests, and the major-general’s widow, 
Lady Margaret, and Miss Cohen made a 


somewhat forlorn feminine trio. It is 
not to be denied that our young lady was 
not only more than usually silent, but a 
trifle peevish. She had become accustomed 
to gayety, and now it was dull; she had 
been enwreathed with masculine incense, 
ind now she found herself bare and un- 
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’ he added 
worshiped—in short, alone with two 
elderly women. She could not confide in 
Lady Margaret, for Lady Margaret was 
Locheven’s cousin and champion, and 
Miss Cohen hardened her heart against 
that intrepid fortune-hunter with the 
speaking eyes and masterful ways. Never- 
theless, she would come down to break- 
fast of a morning with lids which told of 
sleepless nights. Nor did she mention 
Locheven’s name, but talked continually 
of ‘‘that amusing and good-natured young 
man, Lord Kingussie.”” Lady Margaret 
smiled, and said nothing. 

A few days later, Lady Margaret her- 
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self left, pleading the necessity of paying 
some other visits in the Highlands. To 
Violet, the castle seemed suddenly a kind 
of prison without her. 


Whether the gods played into the hands 
of these fantastic mortals or not will ever 
remain a mystery; but one frosty October 
night, when the sky was pricked with a 
myriad silver points, it fell out that Violet 
Cohen was alone in the drawing-room at 
Castle Dugald. Now, that the heiress of 
the late Ben Cohen should be alone and 
unprotected may seem strange, but a va 
riety of accidents had contributed to this 
result. The widow of the major-general 
was in bed, suffering from a severe head 
ache. Miss Cohen’s maid, the butler, 
the two footmen, and sundry smaller fry, 
had all been permitted to go to a harvest 
ball some miles away. Only a stout, 
plethoric cook slept the sleep of the tired 
in a remote kitchen. 

And so it fell out that Violet sat, at nine 
o’clock in the evening, playing Chopin, 
and no human being within call. 

She was playing the ‘Etude in A” of 


Chopin with great abandonment, and had 
worked herself into a fervor of passion, 
when she turned her head and saw Loch 


even standing quietly beside her. The 
young man looked extraordinarily hand 
some, though a little sad. Somehow, in 
her mental exaltation, his sudden presence 
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of being a fortune-hunter? Nothing could 
be less arrogant than his attitude. She 
had refused him, the night of the dance, 
without any chance of appeal, and yet he 
had ridden ten miles on a bitter autumn 
night just to see her before he left Scot 
land. Before he left—Scotland! 

“Are you—going away?” she asked 
abruptly, leaning her elbows on the key 
board. This time, she did not look at him. 

“I’m thinking of going prospecting 
in Northern Rhodesia,” he said quietly. 
“IT may catch the next outward mail at 
Plymouth.” 

Plymouth—the outward mail—how well 
she knew it all. And so he was going, 
and already interminable gray spaces 
of water seemed to divide them. Day 
after day, she told herself, with rising 
emotion, he would sail away to the 
far south, his thoughts estranged from her 
by the chance and change of travel, until 
he landed in Table Bay, and then, yes, 
surely then he would have forgotten. 
And meanwhile she would be sitting here, 
playing Chopin, the autumn winds howl 
ing round the walls of Castle Dugald. 
And she could say nothing—she had re 
fused him, stupidly, unreasonably, with 
all that racial astuteness which she de 
tested, and now she was punished. 

‘Play that thing of Chopin’s again, be 
fore I go,” pleaded the young man, moving 
a little nearer. Locheven had a winning 


voice. As he spoke, he touched the girl’s 
shoulder with a fraternal gesture. 
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did not appear odd— possibly she had 
been thinking of him. 

Violet’s eyes rested upon him wistfully, 
but without surprise. She was alone, for 
once, this creature of crowds and civili 
zation, in a bare old fortress at the end of 
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So Violet Cohen began. The girl played 
as if possessed, and the wild, Slav music 
pleaded for her, expressing her pent-up 
emotions as she would never have dared 
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a Highland valley, and was it not some 
how in the nature of things, part of the 
wild happenings of this strange mountain 
country, that the young chieftain Loch 
even, sh®uld spring, as it were, out of the 
ground at her feet? Her hands slackened 
at the piano, but she did not get up. 

“Go on,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ Please go 
on. I only came,” he added gently, but 
with deep emotion, ‘‘to hear you play 
for the last time.” 

He sat down, a little way off, leaning his 
cheek against his hand, his handsome eyes 
fixed meekly and sorrowfully upon her. 
Was this the young man she had suspected 


to express them in words. In all ages, 
it would seem, music has been the chief 
abettor of lovers. 

As the last chords sounded, the young 
man’s arms encircled ber. and a thick 
voice murmured in her ear: 

“Say ‘Good-by’—I’m going. See me 
off, won’t you, dearest? I know you don’t 
care for me, that you don’t believe in me. 
. . . But just say ‘Good-by.’ See me 
mount, at the door. It’s a glorious night. 

. . Come! 

And Violet Cohen, snuggling up to this 
masterful young man with the piercing 
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es, softly murmured, as he kissed her: 
‘You're a silly boy, and so absurdly 
ntimental! What does it matter whether 
see you mount, or not?” 

But, nevertheless, she suffered him to 
id her, with his arm round her neck, 
irough the long passage to the great oaken 
or of the hall. 

How silent it was! Nota sound was to 
e heard, not a servant seemed about. 
Outside, the air was cold, clear, and 
till. A myriad tranquil stars rebuked 
ie tumultuous feelings of these mundane 
But they were not looking at 
the heavens. 


morists. 


Locheven had untied his horse, a tall, 
bony animal, from a near-by rail. Miss 
(Cohen, because of her agitation, had not 
noticed that her nocturnal visitor had taken 
from the hall her heavy frieze cloak and 
00d. This garment he placed carefully 
round her. Then he lifted the girl in his 
irms, as if to give her a farewell embrace, 
hoisted her on to the horse and sprang into 
the saddle. 

“You’re mad 
Where are we going? 
helplessly. 

‘‘We’re going to Auchniegassach, to be 
married, dear,” he muttered. “It’s only 
ten miles off; I’ve got a special license in 
my pocket, and we'll be tied up by the 
minister to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh, put me down, Angus! 
can’t! What will everybody think! 
in outrage!” cried the girl. 

They were flying through the open 
lodge-gates by now, and the road along the 
valley, the road to Auchniegassach, lay be- 
fore them, all white and flowing like a rib- 
bon under the stars. 

‘‘Not an outrage, but marriage by cap- 
ture,’ laughed Locheven, tightening his 
hold on her. ‘It’s an old custom in our 
family,” he added, ‘‘especially when the 
young lady doesn’t quite know her own 
mind. Sit still, lean your face here, and 
you'll be all right,” urged the chieftain, 


what are you doing? 
”’ she cried, struggling 


I can’t, I 
It’s 
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reassuringly. ‘‘ Lady Meg’s at Auchnie- 
gassach,” he added, as an afterthought. 
“So everything’s all right, you know. 
She’ll be delighted to see you—my sweet- 
heart!” 

Her first inclination to resist and free 
herself quickly passed. Besides, she as 
sured her conscience the horse was pound 
ing the hard highway with eager hoofs and 

it would be a dangerous undertaking. 
Therefore she did as he had bade her do. 
She leaned her cheek against his breast, 
and closing her eyes dreamed—and the 
dream was very, very like the reality of 
the moment. 

So they rode, silent, amorous, with 
wildly beating hearts, a strangely assorted 
couple. Each belonged to an ancient 
race: Locheven to a proud, arrogant, 
war-like people, only a hundred years ago 
emerged from the tribal stage; Violet 
Cohen, the heiress of a thousand ages, 
over-civilized, sensitive, adaptable, and 
astute. Yet, perhaps, it was some ancient 
instinct of the women of her people, some 
phase of an evolution, some curious, 
physical joy in masculine prowess and mas- 
culine audacity which made this much- 


courted girl quietly acquiesce in such 


fantastic violence. Had not Locheven, 
with his dare-devil eyes and iron hands, 
more than a spice of his turbulent ances- 
tors, as he rode, even as one of them, with 
a cowed girl on his saddle, back to Auch- 
niegassach? 

It was as if the pages of time had turned 
back and the old stories of these Highlands 
were being told again with all the fervor, 
all the daring, and all the thrill that had 
marked their telling in the dead, gone 
days. It was not the twentieth century. 
It was before ’45, when Highland blood 
coursed fiery and all men were brave and all 
ladies fair to look upon and well to love. 

And all the time the white road flew up 
under the horse’s hoofs and a myriad stars 
twinkled imperturbably out of the purple 
sky as they rode, hot-foot, towards the ad- 
venture of marriage. 











The Uplifting of Sophia 


BY HENRY OYEN 
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Of all the high-cheeked Lithuanians 
who came under the influence of the Set 
tlement House, Sophia Donat was the one 
of most promise. 

This is the opinion of Miss Malcom, 
and there are several good reasons why 
Miss Malcom’s opinion should be taken 
as sooth in this matter. Miss Malcom 
was Sophia’s discoverer, regenerator, and 
angel in general. She it was who plucked 
Sophia from the burning. The fire was 
in the form of a fourteen-to-the-family, 
four-room flat in the settlement back of 
The Yards, and Sophia was a very help- 
less sort of a brand, indeed. 

Sophia was seventeen, then. Her hair 
was combed straight back from her fore 
head, her face and hands were quite dirty, 
a piece of shawl hung over her shoulders; 
and she was going after beer. But here 
ended her resemblance to the rest of the 


young women of the district, for Sophia 
was thin and cleanly built as to limb, and 
her face was bright and good to look 


upon, despite the dirt. Which things are 
not to be said of many of the daughters of 
this particular foreign colony. 

It was apparent that Sophia was dif- 
ferent. Obviously she was much superior 
to her environment, and she was capable of 
better things than going after beer; and 
she needed only a little help to stimulate 
her to the development that would lead to 
them. All this was in her eyes, in her 
lips, in the poise of her head, and in her car- 
riage; and Miss Malcom saw, and noted, 
and resolved to be the required help. 
And so the uplifting of Sophia began. 

Sophia’s life previous to the advent of 
the lady from the Settlement House had 
been a very indifferent sort of an exist- 
ence, judged by the higher standards. She 
was a victim of environment, and, worse 
still, she did not know it. There had been 
no one to tell her, for those of her own 
class were sure that she was among the 
fortunate, in that her older sisters, and her 
father worked with much profit in The 
Yards, and so Sophia, though of the age 
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The Graft and the Craft,’’ etc. 


when she might seek employment without 
fear of coming into contact with the terri 
ble factory inspector, rejoiced in the leisure 
of the voluntarily unemployed. 

It was because of this that Miss Mal 
com saw her, and it was for the same 
reason that she was permitted to come to 
the Settlement House often her 
teachers desired. Sophia added nothing 
to the income of the Donat household; 
why should she not go? 

So she became a pupil in the girls’ 
classes at The House, and Miss Malcom 
waxed enthusiastic over her. Sophia 
quickly proved that this confidence was 
not misplaced. From the beginning it 
was plain that self-improvement was the 
one great desire of her heart. To achieve 
this improvement she was willing to sacri 
fice without a murmur the old idols and 
strive her best to worship the new ones 
in a proper and acceptable manner. In 
other words, she was very willing to be 
convinced that a bath-tub was not an in- 
strument of torture; that it was not neces- 
sary to be careless in one’s speech; that 
nail-files and tooth-brushes were useful, 
and not superfluous articles; and that 
can-beer was not indispensable to exist 
ence, a much revered father to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Miss Malcom taught her all these 
things and prayed for her. The reward 
was not long deferred. Sophia blossomed 
swiftly and splendidly. She was quick tosee 
and to understand, and equally quick to 
adopt for her own uses the suggestions of 
the teachers. The imitative faculty was 
developed strongly in her; and some one 
gave her dress patterns. The subsequent 
result was a Sophia so gorgeously arrayed 
as to excite the envy and admiration of 
that part of the Lithuanian colony privi- 
leged to see her, but whose appearance 
thoroughly shocked Miss Malcom. 

“Tt is pretty,” said the teacher, “but, 
my dear Sophia, don’t you think it is just 
a little too free in the colors—a little too 
loud ?”” 


as as 
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Sophia, being a Slav, looked stolidly 
own upon her gown, then up at the face 
efore her. 

‘Too loud? Chut’ink I look bad, eh?” 

“Oh, mercy, no! But doesn’t it— 
oesn’t it attract too much attention?” 

Sophia pondered. “Did not her dress 
{tract too much attention?” asked the 
eacher. How could a dress attract too 
uch attention? Was not that what 
resses—pretty, new dresses, were for? 
lf a pretty, new dress did not attract at- 
ntion, what was the good of it? An old 
ress of dull colors would do as well, 
hought Sophia. But it was evident that 
he lady did not hold this point of view, 

else why her question? It was not well to 
iffiend the lady; no, not even for the sake 
{ such a pretty dress. 

“T didn’t t’ink it wass too loud; I liked 

much,” said Sophia, humbly. “But 
hu know ever’t’ings. Chu say it iss too 

loud; den it iss too loud.” 

‘‘My dear,” said Miss Malcom, much 

touched, “‘you wear it as often as you 


please—if you like it.” But on the next 


day Sophia was arrayed decorously in 


ubdued colors. 

It was like this in all things. Never 
was there such a pupil; never one so will- 
ing and anxious to do what was right and 
good. Four months after her first arrival 
it The House she was at the head of the 
virls’ cooking class; six months saw her 
issisting the instructors in the younger 
sewing circles; a year, she was more a 
teacher than a pupil. She was especially 
keen upon all matters pertaining to the 
ittractive appareling of the person and 
n matters of housewifery, both of which 
facts were reckoned as good signs. 

“How should dress a woman who has a 
swell husband?” she asked; and the teach- 
ers told her as well as they might. 

‘End how shall she keep house?” This, 
too, in time, was demonstrated to her. 

‘“‘T’ank you,” she said after each lesson ; 
ind to show her gratitude she took in 
hand her sisters from the settlement and 
vigorously instructed them in the sacred 
art of keeping clean. And so the weeks 
went by, and the Sophia of the beer-can 
faded with them, and in her place was a 
young woman whom it would not be 
quite beside the mark to call heautiful 
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They planned her career all unknown 
to Sophia, and they decreed that she 
should be a teacher of her own people. 
Familiar with their ways and speaking 
their tongue, and bearing upon her person 
testimony of the improvement that might 
be wrought in even the most lowly, she 
would do much to carry light where there 
now was darkness. ‘Thus the workers at 
The House reasoned and they were glad; 
for a teacher from the ranks of the people 
who were to be wrought with was a thing 
they had long sought. There was to bea 
great and useful future for Sophia. The 
House soon came to look upon her as 
its greatest source of inspiration. When 
the discouragements born of sloth, ignor- 
ance, and vice wore heavy, those upon 
whom they fell sought out the regenerated 
Miss Donat and regarded her carefully. 
In the change that had been wrought in 
her in a few months they saw the great 
possibilities of their work, and so they 
went back to the battle with hearts more 
hopeful and hopes more strong. 


Spring is not particularly more pleasant 
than is any other season in the district 
back of The Yards, but spring is spring 
the world over, and with it comes the 
awakening of the year—even back of The 
Yards. There are no trees to bud and 
bloom forth, there is no grass to sprout 
and paint the earth a soothing green; the 
accepted odors of spring have no chance 
to disturb the regular smells of the dis- 
trict, but—it is spring, just the same. The 
cleaning wagons begin to go through the 
alleys, the open cars come on a fortnight 
too soon; and the nights strive nobly to be 
soft and mellow, and despite a multitude 
of handicaps they manage to bear well the 
message of the mating season. 

Sophia Donat went back to her father’s 
roof-tree with the coming of the spring. 
Her mother needed her to help about the 
house, needed her all the time, said Sophia. 
The Donats cleaned house, now, and the 
mother was growing old, and it was not 
right for her to do all the work of the 
household, and—yes, Sophia was quite 
positive that she must give up her lessons 
and go home. But for good? Oh, no, no, 
no! She would come back for visits, often. 
She would come back soon, in—she 
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counted fora moment—in three days she 
would come back to visit her dear friend 
and teacher. And never, never would she 
forget what had been taught her at The 
House. 

So she went away, and Miss Malcom, 
watching her board the car—she stopped 
it with the hand that held the chatelaine 
bag and gathered up her skirts with the 
other as if knowing the trick from the day 
of her cradle—gave a great sigh of satis 
faction. The thrill of the artist was hers, 
for she knew that she looked upon the 
product of her own hands, and she saw 
that the work was good. 

It was in the afternoon of the third day 
that Sophia came back. She had prom 
ised that she would come, and she had 
been taught that it was not nice to break 
a promise. It was a happy sort of re 
turn. Sophia came swiftly up to her old 
teacher and kissed her upon the mouth, 
and Miss Malcom, knowing the Slav na 
ture, was surprised and gratified. 

“My dear Sophia!” she exclaimed, 
tenderly. Then she stepped back and 
regarded her protégée carefully. A great, 
great change had come over the face of 
Sophia. A new light was in her eyes, and 
a new smile was upon her lips. She was 
wonderfully happy, and Miss Malcom 
marveled at the new beauty of her face. 

“Oh, Miss Malcom, I em so happy!” 
cried Sophia. “I hey got me a man.” 

Miss Malcom was shocked. ‘“‘Sophia, 
Sophia! What is it you are saying?” 

“Oh, it iss so; I hev, got me a man. I 
em married—to Tony Klenha, who is deh 
boss on deh loading platforms—a big 
fellow. End I em so happy! End, oh! 
I em so t’ankful to chu, Miss Malcom. 
I can’t never pay chu back for what chu 
do for me; for look-it, if it have not been 
for chu end all chu do for me I cannot get 
my man. Yes, it iss so, end so I kiss chu. 
He is a swell, dat Tony, end he have his 
pick of all deh girls, end I get him because 
I come to deh Settlement House end be- 
have end learn from chu to be sweller as 
deh odders. You see, I cannot get him 
widout. He never look at me before. He 
comes to our house and sits down. 

““Eh, Tony,’ my fadder says, ‘aint 
chu goin’ get married soon?’ 

“ ‘Huh, huh,’ says Tony. 
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“ ‘Tere is Sophia,’ says my fadder, den. 
‘She iss deh best looking here, end I give 
presents wit’ her.’ 

“Huh! Sophia!’ says Tony. ‘I em not 
goin’ to marry a baby. No, I em goin’ 
to marry fine lady when I marry. Sophi 
he says, ‘run after can of beer.’ 

“Hoh! I gat mad; but what can I do 
It iss so, iss it not? I em only a baby. 
But I must be fine lady if I marry Tony, 
because he got a good job on deh loading 
platform and iss a swell. End I can’t do 
it, because I don’t know how, end my 
mother don’t know how, end my sisters 
don’t know how, because dey only know 
how to work in deh canning-room. End 
nobody knows how but chu, end chu take 
me end tich me. End den I learn to be 
swell, end how to cook, end Tony he sees 
me in my swell dress end my hair in a 
pompadour end he says to my fadder, 
‘Dam! Iss dat your little girl Sophia?’ 

“No, by dam,’ says my fadder, ‘dat 
iss my fine lady Sophia.’ End he laughs. 
Den Tony says, ‘End chu give presents 
wit’ her?’ Den my fadder laughs again 
end says, ‘No, I don’t give presents wit 
fine young lady. It iss with little girls 
only dat I give presents. Chu must see 
how dat iss?’ End Tony says, ‘Yess.’ Den 
my fadder says, ‘Sophia!’ end I come 
over; end when I stand near Tony I can’t 
hardly speak, for he iss my man end I 
know it all deh time—for one year. I em 
so happy den I em almost afraid. 

“But I em not afraid now, I em just 
happy. End it iss chu who helped me. 
Without chu I cannot get my man. So 
I t’enk you again, dear friend and ticcher; 
you make me happy. End chu must 
come end see me end my Tony in our 
flat—a swell flat we got, with four rooms, 
end we don’t keep no roomers. End— 
end, Miss Malcom, if my first baby is a 
girl I can name him after you?” 

“Yes, yes, Sophia!” 

The exuberance of the bride had carried 
the teacher off her feet. 

Sophia regarded her savior for a long 
minute. Then she came toward her swiftly, 
a flutter of femininity and sympathy. 
There was much feeling in her eyes, and 
the feeling was one of large pity. 

“Miss Malcom, pleess pardon me what 
I say.” she whispered. “But chu are 
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vrettier dan me; end you are not much 
der; end chu know all dese t’ings—how 
to be swell—much better as me—can’t 
hu—why can’t chu get chu a man?” 


At first Miss Malcom was moved to weep 
the bitter tears of failure. But she didn’t. 
For some strange reason she only blushed 
and laughed and then she kissed Sophia. 


Van Velsor’s Apotheosis 


BY GERTRUDE DIX 


Author of ‘' The 


‘“Won’t you come, Mr. Todd? Oh, 
von’t you come, Jimmie?” asked Norma, 
| dazzling temptation at the door of the 
consulting-room. 

She had called him “* Jimmie.”’ Of course 
that meant nothing. It couldn’t under the 
circumstances mean anything. All the same 
it made Jimmie’s heart beat quite violently, 
and he reached up and lifted down from 
the shelf a large bottle, labeled ‘‘Soda-Bi 
carb.,” as if by so doing he might gain his 
equilibrium. 

‘T’m really afraid I can’t, Miss Norma,”’ 
he returned, gazing at it fixedly. 

‘But there aren’t any urgent cases?” 

“No. But I’m very anxious to know 
Tuttle’s ten-o’clock temperature. The nurse 
has promised to ’phone me.” 

“Very well, come after that. 
Jimmie.” 

It was impossible to stand staring at the 
big white bottle all the time: Though he 
held to it as to a strong rock, politeness 
obliged him to turn toward Norma. And 
so Jimmie was torn, as it were, between 
the devil (that was duty personified by the 
odious bottle) and the deep sea. Norma 
was the deep sea, dangerous, delicious, en 
chanting—all smiles and sparkles. She 
wore a dress, not to be described as pink, 
or, indeed, as any earthly color, but rather 
as the hues of sunset, quite celestial. And 
the young curves of her neck and throat 
above it; and her lips a little parted and 
persuasive; and her eyes smiling over all— 
Oh it was enough to drive a young man 
mad; to make him forget everything he 
ought to remember. Jimmie wheeled round 
again. 

‘“‘I—I’ve got prescriptions,” he mut- 
tered feebly: 

“T don’t understand you, Jimmie 
when I ask you to dance with me.” Jim- 


Oh do, 


Return 


f the Pioneer,”’ etc. 


mie remained obstinately staring at the 
bottle, knowing only too well that if he 
turned he would be lost. ‘‘Oh, of course, 
if you don’t want to come—” 

At this moment of supreme provocation 
a light, somewhat proprietary step sound- 
ed in the passage, and Jimmie breathed 
again, aware that rescue was near. In 
the doorway of the consulting-room ap- 
peared the very neat figure of Mr. George 
Harned, ‘“‘confoundedly conscious,” as 
Jimmie expressed it to himself in a fit of 
momentary bitterness, ‘‘of his clothes.” 
For a moment he glanced at his fiancée 
with an appraising air, which immediately 
passed into the complacent appreciation 
of the owner of a rare gem in which no 
flaw can be detected. Then he wafted 
the enshrouding paper from a bouquet of 
rare flowers and presented it with a bow. 
Norma buried her face in them with mur- 
murs of delight and held them out for 
Jimmie’s admiration. 

Their strong hot-house scent remained 
with him long after Harned had taken her 
away. He heard the gate click. The 
echo of her voice and her light footfalls 
were swallowed up in the general hum 
and murmur of the groups of young peo- 
ple sauntering in the scented dusk, up the 
long straggling street of the pretty little 
mountain-town. It ended at the top of the 
hill, within a stone’s throw of Dr. Winter’s 
house, and with the depot and the 
big hotel, where the fairy lights were be- 
ginning to twinkle on the polished floors 
of the piazza and the musicians were tun- 
ing up their violins in full view. Jimmie 
pushed his hands through his hair rump- 
ling it madly. 

Had he followed his own impulse he 
would have flung on his dress-clothes, 
claimed his dance, and poured into Nor- 
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ma’s ear all the madness that was in his 
heart. He would have told her how he 
loved her and how George couldn’t love 
anybody. He would have forced her to 
see that she was throwing herself away 
on a worthless wretch while he, Jimmie, 
was the only man in the world for her. 
Oh, what madness! He laughed savagely 
at himself. George was a very excellent 
fellow—barring his idiotic pride about his 
family. No doubt Norma would be happy 
with him. Here Mr. Todd began to pace 
the room as he always did when consid- 
ering the doubtful quantity of Norma’s 
future happiness. 

A white rose was lying on the carpet 
not one of Harned’s sophisticated flowers, 
but a sister to the roses that blossomed in 
the garden that Norma had gathered and 
tucked into her bodice. Jimmie sat down 
at the desk in rapt contemplation of this 
inestimable treasure. He gazed upon it, 
inhaling its fragrance, straightening a 
crushed green leaf. Then afraid lest his 
hot hand should wither it, he placed it 
tenderly upon a virgin sheet of paper. It 


was not one of your cold waxen beauties. 
The warm pinkness of its outer petals 
made it exactly like Norma. 

He was in the act of smelling it again 
when suddenly he started guiltily, thrust 


it into his breast, and turned toward the 
door. Some one had come along the pas- 
sage and was standing there. 

“Hello,” said Jimmie, “‘come right in.’ 

There was no responsive movement, 
but in the half-light he could descry a tall, 
knock-kneed figure, with hands stretched 
out on either side holding to the lintel. 

‘‘T wanted to see the doctor.” 

‘‘He’s away, but I’m here to do the 
work for him. Come in.” 

**Oh, I’m not sick.” 

The newcomer laughed in a disagree- 
able way, and remained standing as he 
was, in an attitude curiously duplicated by 
an old engraving on the wall of Sampson 
holding to the pillars of the house, which 
formed the companion picture of Rem- 
brandt’s ‘Lesson in Anatomy.” He ap- 
peared to be looking about him as if in 
search of some familiar thing. Then he 
lurched forward and shambled to the op- 
posite wall, stopping short before an old 
sampler, framed and glazed there. 


’ 
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‘“That—there—used to hang in _ the 
dining-room. That’sa bit of old times, at 
any rate. They’s altered the house con 
siderable. When did they build this new 
addition?” 

“T’ll discuss the house, sir,” said Jim 
mie, furious, ‘‘when I know your business 
in it. What is it you want?” 

Before he had time to resent the some 
what insolent smile with which the stran 
ger received this question, a faint, high 
pitched voice, the voice of an old woman, 
quavered from a distance through the 
half-shut door, which separated the con 
sulting-room from the original house 
With a last look at the visitor, ensconcing 
himself in the most comfortable chair, 
Jimmie rushed arcoss the dimly lit dining 
room into one of the seyeral bedrooms 
surrounding it. An old lady, who had been 
peacefully knitting among the pillows of 
her bed, leaned forward toward him. 

“T wanted you a minute,” she said. 
“‘Who’s that, Jimmie? Who’s that?” she 
cried, as he shut himself in. 

“Who should it be?” said Jimmie. “It’s 
only a belated patient.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Why, of course.” 

He took one of her hands in his own. 
His touch and the young, kind strength 
in it soothed her. 

“I’m foolish,” she said, ‘‘but when I 
heard that voice I had the strangest fancy. 
It was absurd. I’m a fcolish old woman. 
I ought to beg your pardon, my dear.” 

Jimmie smiled over a vague alarm. 
“You do too much knitting, Miss Winter. 
Counting all those stitches would make 
any one nervous. I'll close your door. 
You’re in too strong a draught.” 

In another minute he again crossed the 
dining-room. The stranger, that infernal 
stranger, he now called him in his thoughts, 
stood peering through the dimness, sil- 
houetted against the consulting-room light. 
He moved slowly to allow the young man 
to pass. ‘ 

“That’s Ellen!” he muttered in a half- 
awed whisper. 

“And who the devil are you?” cried 
Jimmie, as the catch of the door clicked 
under his fingers. 

The man, all loose-jointed and un- 
strung, swung by an ape-like arm to the 
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ack of an armchair, and straightened 
himself to his full height with an effort. 

‘My name, sir,” he said grandilo- 
juently, ‘tis Van Velsor.”’ . 

It gave Jimmie almost a shock to hear 
the name that belonged to Norma, and 
vas sacred to her alone, so claimed. It 
eemed impossible that this disreputable 
carecrow should pretend to even a shadow 
if kinship with her. 

“Well?” he queried stonily. 

‘‘Well?” The stranger’s eyes flashed 
vith a sort of challenge, ‘‘You must be 
ew in this county, young sir, if you’ve 
never heard of Bart Van Velsor.” 

‘Bart Van Velsor, the sheriff! Of 
ourse I’ve heard of him,” returned Jim 
nie with an odd, indefinable fear. *‘ He’s 
dead.” 

‘Dead, is he?” The face that had 
been a uniformly purplish red became 
ellow and waxen. ‘‘ They said that, did 
they? Well, it’s a lie. I am Bart Van 
Velsor.” 

‘You!” 


Jimmie stood rooted, thunderstruck, 


s the man, with some appearance of ex 
haustion, dropped into the chair again. 


Norma’s father! This this hobo, 
Norma’s father! It was impossible! But 
t is the impossible that happens. 

Norma’s bedroom opened from the 
dining-room. As is the custom of Cali 
fornian households, its door stood wide 
open in hot weather, and it was thus that 
he had seen a portrait that hung there—a 
picture of a man in the prime of life, with 
. sheriff’s badge upon his breast. Now, 
is he looked at the vacuous countenance, 
wherein the marks of dissipation were 
oddly mismated with an infantine feeble 
ness of expression, he perceived a carica 
ture of that shallow, boyishly-gallant face 
vhich was the raw material for Norma’s 
dreams of her father. As he looked, the 
features of the caricature contracted in a 
spasm of pain. 

‘‘Brandy!” muttered Van Velsor; “bet- 
ter’n whisky for the heart.” 

There was a lavatory basin in one cor 
ner of the room. Jimmie filled the tumb 
ler half-full of water, and got the cognac 
from the cupboard. With the bottle in 
his hand he paused a minute. Outside, 
the strains of a waltz floated over the 
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moonlit garden. The music evoked for 
him a vision of Norma, swaying in the 
ecstasy of the dance. “She must never 
know,” he said to himself. ‘I’ve got to 
be master in this situation. Somehow | 
must get rid of him.”’ 

At an impatient exclamation, he put the 
brandy on the table within Van Velsor’s 
reach. He seized it greedily, flinging the 
innocent liquid from the tumbler to the 
carpet. Then the two vessels clinked 
against each other and the cognac gurgled 
from the neck of the bottle, impelled by 
the lustful, tremulous hand. Jimmie 
looked on with loathing and abhorrence. 
The man’s very presence was an iniquity, 
a profanation in the house. Van Velsor, 
his purple self again, heaved a sigh of satis 
faction and adjusted himself in the Morris 
chair, crossing his feet in an attempt to 
conceal a gash in the upper of his right 
shoe. 

“IT wish Joe had been at home,’ he 
said, after another comforting gulp and 
some moments for reflection. ‘‘He was 
always fair-minded. The women, young 
man, are too much on top in this Western 
country. Still you’d better go and tell 
Ellen I’m here.” 

“Impossible!” said Jimmie with deci 
sion. “‘You can’t stay here. You can’t 
walk in on people out of your grave. 
You’d frighten her to death. Besides, 
you’re too much changed.” 

‘“‘T’m not the only one that’s changed. 
She must have altered, too, like the rest of 
us.”’ 

“Yes. But not for the worse,” went on 
Jimmie ruthlessly. ‘‘ Besides, you haven’t 
only the old people to reckon with.” He 
spoke vaguely because it was impossible 
to think of Norma as this man’s daughter. 
“There’s someone else.” 

“In this house?”” Van Velsor looked 
round him uneasily. 

‘Yes, some one to be reckoned with.”’ 

Jimmie drew a chair to a short distance 
from Van Velsor’s and sat down squarely 
facing him. His face was stern as he 
touched him on the knee. 

“Didn’t you ever know?” he 
accusingly. 

Van Velsor could not move his eyes 
from Jimmie’s, though his fingers groped 
mechanically for the tumbler at his side. 
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A disagreeable memory stirred in him and 
he became motionless under that inexora 
ble gaze. 

‘Esther didn’t tell me things,”’ he said, 
‘“‘or I’d have done differently.” 

Esther had been the name of Norma’s 
dead mother, and the very genius of in- 
tuition seemed to descend on Jimmie as he 
recognized the plea of the faithless hus- 
band. 

“Oh no,” he returned, “you wouldn’t 
have been differert. Whatever she’d told 


‘Won't you come, Mr Todd?” 


you, you’d have been just as brutally self 
indulgent.” 

Van Velsor had come back to the Para 
dise he had been promising himself. Its 
gates had opened pleasantly for him with 
that very excellent cognac. Who on earth 
would have expected the angel to appear 
with the flaming sword to keep him out? 

“Who are you? What do you know 
about it any way?” he cried, at bay. 

“Oh, I know it all,” retorted Jimmie. 
It seemed indeed that through his love for 
Norma he did, in truth know everything 
“You come home after all these years in 
total ignorance about your child and ex 
pect to be received with open arms. Well, 
you reckoned without your host.” 

Van Velsor shuffled his feet uneasily, 
careless that the gash in the leather 
showed his bare, dust-stained flesh. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked, his blood 
shot eyes round with alarm. ‘“‘ What busi 
ness is it of yours, anyway?” 

“Tt’s very much my business. I’m 
master of this house while Uncle Winter’s 
away.” 

Among Jimmie’s big family of brother: 
and sisters Dr. Winter had always been 
known as “Uncle,” and out of business 
hours he still liked to call him so, not only 
from old habit and affection, but also be 
cause it brought him a little nearer t: 
Norma. But he had neve: counted for 
the effect of the word on Van Velsor’ 
awakening suspicions. As this youn: 
man—terrible in his youth and _ ster: 
rectitude—referred to his brother-in-law 
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with this title of consanguinity, his jaw 
dropped and he recoiled into his chair, 
frightened and staring. Jimmie, feeling 
him fall more and more into his power, 
and unwilling for a moment to relax his 
hold on him, returned the gaze. Van 
Velsor could not endure these eyes, glit- 
tering in the white, clean-cut, boyish face. 
He dropped his own with an involuntary 
memory of how his dead wife had looked 
at him. He remembered faint, unrealized 
rumors. His child had been born and had 
lived after all. On the threshold of the 
warm, comfortable home, not only the 
dead but the living had risen to torment 
him. 

‘““You’re like your mother,” he groaned. 

“Like my—” 

Jimmie started up, drawing in a long 
sibilant breath as he comprehended the 
mistake. What an extraordinary error 
for the muddle-headed wretch to stumble 
into. He took a turn about the room, 
rumpling his hair. But wasn’t it a provi- 
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dential stumble? Mightn’t it sim- 
plify matters to leave him in the 
dark? Why enlighten him to the 
fact that he had a daughter—a 
defenceless girl, and so deliver her 
into his hands. All’s fair in love 
and war, thought Jimmie, and it’s 
love and war both, in this case. 

Van Velsor looked up at him 
with a sort of sullen self-pity, 
which was half a querulous ap- 
peal. 

“T suppose she poisoned your mind to 
make you turn against your own father.” 

Jimmie’s mind was made up. The 
knowledge of the power he wielded en- 
dowed him with an import and authority 
no one had ever seen before in the new- 
fledged medical man. “If I play my 
cards now,” he said to himself, ‘‘I shall get 
rid of him before either of them know 
about the other.”” He sat down again. 

““No one ever poisoned my mind about 
you—” he began. 

‘But they told you I was dead.” 

“And so you are—to all ‘ntents and 
purposes. The ex-sheriff of Placer County, 
the bravest man in California, he’s stone 
dead,” said Jimmie with a shrug. “I 
never heard anything but good about 
him.” Even as he spoke he could see 
Norma’s face kindling with enthusiasm. 
She had spoken of her father on the only 
drive they had taken together, on the fa- 
mous old coach-road of the gold-seekers, 
from Grass Valley to Auburn, and they had 
driven very slowly past a dilapidated ranch 
house, where a woman’s scarlet petticoat, 
hung out to dry, made a blood-red badge 
for a scene of ancient crime. “I was 
shown the site of the old road-house where 
you cleared out the last of the bandits.” 

“Yes,” said Van Velsor, “I and Jack 
Hugher took his head to San Francisco. 
They hung it up in a shop-window in 
Kearney Street.” 

“Tell them that now,” said Jimmie, 
“and they’d laugh at you. I don’t suppose 
there’s a soul in this town would believe 
you. What did you come back for?” 

This boy could read him like a book. 
Nothing but the truth was any use. 

‘“‘T wanted a home,” he answered simply. 

“A home,” said Jimmie, “that you’d 
no right to. A home you left to go to 
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ruins and did nothing to build up again. 
You left us’—the pronoun came out 
quite naturally, so completely was he iden- 
tified with Norma—*‘you chose to lead a 
life that’s a thousand miles from ours. 
You’ve been making yourself different 
all the time till you’re a stranger. Sup- 
pose you were to go into the ballroom 
up there. Could you keep time with the 
music? Would you expect the ladies to 
want to dance with you? It’s the same 
with this house. If you were in it, soaking 
yourself with brandy ina chair, it wouldn’t 
be a home any longer. And because its 
precious to us, and because I’ve got to pro- 
tect the—old people—I tell you, you must 
clear out. Where do you come from?” 

“From the City of Mexico, but I can’t 
go back there. Isn’t blood any thicker 
than water? Haven’t you any heart?” 

“Yes, I have. I'll help you to get 
away, and as long as you keep away you 
shan’t want for anything.” Jimmie had 
his career to make entirely by his own 
efforts, but he was willing, more than 
willing, thus to mortgage a large propor- 
tion of what he was going to earn for Nor- 
ma’s sake. “A monthly remittance as 
long as you’re alive if you go back to 
Mexico.” 

Van Velsor’s hand was searching feebly 
for the bottle again. Jimmie seized it and 
compelled his wandering gaze. ‘‘Come 
now,” he insisted, ‘‘ Mexico and a remit- 
tance.” 

“Oh you’re hard,” cried Van Velsor. 
“Wait till you know what women are. 
They’ve been my ruin.” 

Jimmie’s lip curled with scorn for the 
old Adam. ‘You'll go back to Mexico.” 

‘‘No, nothing will induce me. I was 
as good as dead down there, and they 
couldn’t leave me alone. I wish they had, 
now.” 

‘“‘How were you as good as dead? In 
prison?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ He drew himself up with a 
forlorn attempt at dignity. ‘“‘And I’m 
not ashamed of it. I went to prison for 
life, because I couldn’t sit by and see 
ladies insulted. I was dining in a restau- 
rant with two gentlewomen when a scoun- 
drel came up to one of them with a word 
that struck worse than a blow. When he 
left the place I went out, too, and I shot 


him. And for protecting a defenceless 
woman I was sentenced for life. And it 
was a woman, too, that got my reiease. 
She worked for me for years till they par 
doned me out. And when I was free, oi 
course I couldn’t do less than marry her.” 
He shuddered, and fortified himself against 
the invasion of horrifying memories with 
another swallow of drink. ‘“‘And that’s 
why I can’t go back.” 

“T see,” said Jimmie understandingly. 
‘No, you can’t go back there.’”’ He took 
a turn round the room, his hands in his 
pockets, his eyes still fixed upon the 
enemy. He remembered that Norma 
had told him that she had never known 
any relatives of her father but believed he 
had come from New York State. “I’ve 
got it,” he exclaimed. ‘‘You must go 
back East where you were raised.” 

“T’ve often thought of that. I had no 
troubles there. I’d never have come West 
if it hadn’t been for—” 

“They’ll have forgotten about that now. 
They’ll welcome you for your name.” 

“Yes, the Van Velsors were well known 
in those parts. I should like to see the 
boys again, but I’m broke.” 

“That will be all right.” Jimmie went 
to the drawer in the desk.in which he 
kept his money, and thanking Heaven he 
had never yet considered himself rich 
enough to open a bank account, took out 
all it contained. ‘‘I’ll start you on the 
Reno local,” he said, with cheerful deci- 
sion, ‘‘and while we are waiting at the sta- 
tion we can talk business. The boys will 
be far more pleased to see you than any- 
body here. You'll have the time of your 
lifeamong them. Come on,” he urged, as 
if this rosy future were only to be captured 
by a present haste. As Van Velsor leaned 
forward, reluctantly seizing the arms of 
the chair to raise himself, Jimmie grabbed 
the brandy bottle as if it were a bait. 
‘*You’ll want this on the journey. Here’s 
your hat.” 

Van Velsor was on his feet now. In 
another minute he would have had him 
safely in the street, piloting him safely 
past the hotel where Norma was dancing. 
But just then the bell of the telephone 
rang in the stillness. He took up the re 
ceiver with an anxious frown. The per 
son on the wire was torturingly slow, and 
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Van Velsor was at his elbow, gazing too 
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by the time he had learned that Tuttle’s 
temperature was merely normal, something 
had happened. 

George Harned, having entered quietly 
from the veranda, was gazing with undis 
guised suspicion at Van Velsor, who, as 
he waited in the doorway, had taken refuge 
in his old attitude of a feeble Sampson, 
holding to the pillars of the house to pull 
it down. What did he want? Why had he 
left Norma? 

“Very busy,” he muttered laconically 
over his shoulder, striding to the door 
with a gesture to Van Velsor to lead the 
way. 

“Stop, Jimmie, 
ing him by the arm, ‘‘who’s that? 

‘““A messenger for a patient. 


’ 


, 


exclaimed George, tak- 
Urgent 
case.’ 

He shook George off and rushed im- 
petuously at Van Velsor, repeating his 
gesture. But arrested by the suspicious 
gaze that had insulted him, he stood glar- 
ing doggedly at the newcomer. 

“Wait, Jimmie Todd,” cried George, 
also glaring, “I insist on knowing who 
that man is.” 

The effect of the name was electrical. 
Van Velsor was once more in the room, 
hanging on to his chair and leaning across 
the back of it to George. 

“Did you say Jimmie Todd? Is that his 
name?” he asked. 

“Ves, Todd, James Todd. 
yours?” 

‘“‘T am Bart Van Velsor, sir.” 

‘Bart Van Velsor? The man who was 
sheriff? Norma’s father?” 

Van Velsor, with a cunning Jimmie 
never suspected, felt weakly along the 
framework of the chair and dropped into 
the seat of it. ‘‘Too much excitement,” 
he muttered, putting his hand to his heart. 
“Brandy, Todd.” 

Jimmie set down a fresh dose of spirits 
by the purplish, turgid-veined hand, and 
sick at heart, turned to George, drawing 
him aside. ‘Why in Heaven’s name did 
you come and meddle?” he asked in low 
tones. 


‘“Meddle! 


What’s 


I had to know the truth. 
I’ve been deceived too long. And I sup- 
pose you’re in the conspiracy. I might 
never have known of this if some one 
hadn’t told me that a drunk calling him- 
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self Van Velsor had been drinking in 
Burgin’s saloon—a man whom I believed 
to be dead. Jimmie,” he dropped his 
voice with a horrified glance at the im 
mobile figure, ‘‘is he really Norma’s—” 

“Yes. George, if you’ve a shadow of 
love for her go back and keep her dancing. 
Don’t let the gossips get at her. There’s 
just a chance he didn’t catch on—that I 
shall be able to head him off.” 

“Oh, you want me to enter into the con 
spiracy too, do you? No. I’m sorry for 
Norma. She couldn’t choose her father, 
but I can choose my father-in-law and—” 

There was a click of the latch of the 
gate. Among the shrubs in the garden 
a light dress glimmered in the moonlight. 

“Go to her, George,” cried Jimmie. 
“Keep her out of here. Tell her I’ve a 
patient.” 

George took a step on to the piazza and 
stood there sullenly. 

“Take her back,” cried Jimmie under 
his breath. 

But before he made a movement toward 
her Norma came swiftly up the steps. 

“What is it?” she asked, looking from 
one to the other. ‘‘What is the matter?” 

Jimmie shut the door behind him, 
standing with his back to the glass panel 
to hide the occupant of the room. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing. Only a patient! Aren’t you enjoy- 
ing the dance? I say, George, what are 
you wasting time for? He’ll go back with 
you, Miss Norma.” 

“Thank you, Jimmie,” interposed Harn- 
ed, sarcastically. ‘‘ You manage things very 
nicely for other people. Come with me, 
Norma.” 

“He can’t be such a thundering ass as 
to tell her,” said Jimmie to himself, open- 
ing the door again. As he stood looking 
after them he turned with a start. Van 
Velsor was at his elbow, gazing too. “Eh, 
what did you say?” he asked him. 

Jimmie closed the door without answer- 
ing him. Two figures emerged into the 
moonlight on the path skirting the bound- 
ary-hedge of tangled roses. 

“Ts that my daughter? Is that Nor- 
ma?” asked Van Velsor, drawing himself 
into the shadow of the curtain. 

He knew everything, then. 
nothing more to be done. 

“Yes, that’s Norma,” 


There was 


cried Jimmie, 
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wildly. ‘‘The girl that’s dreamed about 
you as a sort of saint on earth, and an 
angel in Heaven. Look at the way she 
carries her head. See how she walks. 
She’s the sort to relish having a hobo for a 
father, isn’t she?” 

Van Velsor did not answer. The only 
sound in the room was his hot, hard 
breath. As they both stood motionless, 
their eyes fixed on the girl and man, pass 
ing, and re-passing in the moonlight, 
Harned made a somewhat melodramatic 
gesture. 

‘‘What’s his name?” asked Van Velsor, 
with animus. 

‘‘He’s George Harned—the man she’s 
engaged to. No!” Jimmie exclaimed, 
enlightened by the breadth of path that 
had widened like a gulf between the lovers. 
‘‘He’s the man she was engaged to. He’s 
breaking it off. He couldn’t stand you as 
a father-in-law. We haven’t any business 
staring at them,” he cried, dragging him 
back into the room. ‘‘Haven’t you seen 
enough? Do you still want her to see 
you?” 

Van Velsor did not answer. He went 
heavily to the small table beside the arm- 
chair, and taking the glass and bottle hid 
them behind a pile of books upon the side- 
table. He was qualifying for a virtuous 
home life, thought Jimmy bitterly, as he 
watched him go to the mirror that hung 
over the lavatory-basin to rub his un- 
shaven face with a towel. 

And then his bitterness was swallowed 
up in an immense pity—pity for Norma; 
pity even for Van Velsor, in whom he now 
perceived the last shreds of decency— 
mere shreds, which would avail him noth- 
ing before the piercing, anguished gaze of 
the young girl. He could hear her coming. 
He longed to take her into his arms and 
carry her away, but he had fought the 
fight only to be vanquished. Moving to 
intercept her, he understood that he must 
stand aside and let her pass. 

The door opened noiselessly, and she 
looked in. She could only see Van Velsor 
standing stiffly in the middle of the room 
and in distress and bewilderment she ut- 
tered an appealing whisper, ‘‘Oh, Jimmie, 
Jimmie!” as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world to call on him for help. 
But before he could move from the shadow 


Van Velsor had turned, and she had 
brushed past without seeing him. Father 
and daughter stood staring at each other 

fascination, fear, dismay, in the eyes of 
both of them. Then Norma looked down; 
her small hand trembled on the table 
near her. 

‘“‘I—beg your pardon,” she said, with 
a brave attempt at self-possession. ‘‘I—” 
The barrier of convention she had tried to 
raise broke down. Her words rushed 
out wildly, as if at the impulsion of some 
terror and despite herself. ‘‘ Who are you?” 

It was ages to Jimmie before Van Velsor 
spoke. But with the presence of Norma 
in the room everything had changed. It 
was no longer only the theater of a mascu- 
line duel. Norma, in spite of her agita- 
tion, was still Norma, and with her grave 
sweetness, her intense womanliness, she 
had brought with her a new element. And 
all that was manly in Van Velsor had 
risen in response. He no longer wore the 
expression, best symbolized by an old dog, 
slouching home with his tail between his 
legs, careless of everything but his warm 
corner and his bone. The warm corner 


His 


had dropped out of his calculations. 
attitude, as he stood with buttoned coat 
and hat held in hand, was that of a casual 
visitor, a passer-by in the night. 


“Pardon me—Miss Van Velsor, I 
think—may I speak to you a minute? 
My name is Hughes—an old friend of 
your father’s.” 

Norma had been white with an un- 
nameable fear. Now, as some intolerable 
tension snapped, the blood rushed from 
her surcharged heart to the roots of her 
hair and the tips of her fingers. ‘‘A friend 
of my father’s?” she repeated. A doubt 
had come into the one magical word. If 
the idealization she had cherished were 
not destroyed, it was still shaking on its 
pedestal. She looked with alarm at this 


_ scarecrow of a man with the curious in- 


flection of gallantry in his voice. ‘You 
knew my father?” 

‘“‘A long time ago, my dear, a long time 
ago.” 

“Then you can tell me about him.” 
She was so hopelessly in the dark that she 
felt herself obliged to appeal to this stran- 
ger. ‘I never knew for certain anything.” 

Van Velsor had been kind, to gain his 
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Norma took one 
own ends, with many women, but now 
his diplomacy was quite without self-in- 
terest. ‘* You looked as if you had seen a 
ghost, just now,” he said. ‘‘ Did some 
one tell you maybe that he wasn’t dead? 
Yes? And you weren’t glad? 

The last words were almost fierce. 

“T couldn’t be glad,” cried Norma. “It 
wasn’t only that he wasn’t dead. I was 
told—oh they were shameful lies about 
him. They were lies, weren’t they?” 

“Don’t believe them, miss. There’s 
been some mistake. You mustn’t think 
your father was like I am now because I 
say I was his friend. Those days when 
we were together I was different.” 


” 
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»f the roses from her breast 


He had struck the right note. Norma 
was looking at him kindly—not, as Jim 
mie understood, so much for his own sake, 
as for the sake of the re-habilitated ideal, 
once more secure in its old place. ‘* Thank 
you for coming,” she went on with infinite 
relief, “‘ Mr.——Mr. I did not catch your 
name?” 

“Hughes, miss, Hughes.’ 

For a moment the eyes of the poor 
wretch devoured her, as if imploring her 
for one moment to look at him. 

“Sit down, please, Mr. Hughes. 
will see about a room for you. 
make yourself at home.” 

Home! The sweetness of the word upon 


’ 
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You must 
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her lips was intoxicating. Van Velsor reeled 
mentally—the whole pregnant temptation 
ippermost. 

‘Do you say that?” he asked. 

‘Of course—any one who knew my 
father—” 

‘Oh, your father,” he interrupted, with 
strange jealousy of himself. 

‘‘And you will tell me about him. Were 
ou with him when he died?” 

‘‘No,” cried Van Velsor, looking at her 
xedly. 

Jimmie, in his corner, groaned under 
iis breath. If he spoiled it all! If he 
poiled it all! 

Norma paled again, and gazed at him 
vith parted lips. 

‘‘Where did he die?” she asked un- 
( asily. 

Van Velsor rose and walked up the 
room. If his own daughter had offered 
him the shelter he had craved, was he to 
refuse it? Suddenly wheeling round, he 
vas brought face to face with Jimmie— 
nd Jimmie’s eyes, staring through the 
‘loom. Echoes of what the young man 
had said of how his mere presence would 


destroy the home till it was home no longer 


came into his brain. And there was the 
little girl! He couldn’t bear it if she once 
egan to look at him like that. He 
vlanced at her egain, so dainty and beauti- 
ful, so far away from him in her flowers 
ind pretty dress, and a voice that he had 
never heard before called to his soul. 

‘‘T’ve got a daughter,” he said. “‘I can’t 
stay because of her—where did he die?” 
he went on quickly. ‘Did I say I wasn’t 
with him? I was. It was up in Montana. 
See here!” 

He took a little book from an 
pocket. 

In the silence, Jimmie could hear the 
beating of his own heart and the flutter of 
the turned leaves. 

‘‘Here!” he cried, driving a nail into 
his own coffin, ‘‘I kept the picture of the 
place.” 

Norma looked without question at the 


inside 
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little half-tone of a desert landscape—a 
mere clipping from a magazine. 

““That’s where we buried him,” he said, 
pointing to a mound of rocks. ‘Now I 
must go.” 

“But it’s so late,” cried Norma. 
“Would your daughter mind very much 
if you stayed one night? And to-morrow 
you could tell me 

“No, there’s nothing more to tell. Keep 
the picture of the place where he’s buried. 
If any one ever says anything harsh 
about him, don’t believe it. The man 
who'll speak ill of the dead is a coward. 
Give me something of yours—something 
you’ve worn.” 

Half frightened by his manner, Norma 
took one of the roses from her breast. He 
seized it from her roughly and was gone, 
stumbling down the passage and the little 
flagged path till the gate swung to behind 
him. Norma burst into tears that fell 
fast on the picture of the grave in the 
Montana desert. 

It was as if he had not been there. The 
silence was the silence of the mountains 
over yonder. To Jimmie the night had 
passed and dawn was breaking—a dawn 
that would mean for him the earnest of a 
new, a more glorious day. There was the 
chair where he had sat—the cushion show- 
ing the indent of his body. From the dis- 
tance came strains of music. 

Jimmie went to the window that com- 
manded the street, drew the curtain, and 
looked out. Beyond the line of houses in 
black shadow, the top of the hill with the 
railroad-track and the depot was steeped 
in moonlight. Into this bright space 
emerged a bat-like figure, flitting upward 
toward the fateful clanging of a bell. A 
line of lighted cars moved slowly into 
sight against the sky. With a desperate 
haste the figure disappeared. The bell 
stopped, then clanged out again, and with 
a sonorous cry the train steamed on into 
the mountains. 

“Bravo!” said Jimmie softly to him 
self. ‘Bravo! old fellow! You were great.”’ 
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**Vot iss it yet? ’’ says he 


The Gratitude of Lady Billy 


BY PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


Author of '' Bruvver Jim's Baby,”’ etc. 


Now, when I rise up on my two hind 
legs to promulgate that animals under- 
stand and deal off gratitude fer kindly 
actions, you kin bet I aint referrin’ to no 
nickel-plated gratitude such as human 
bein’s work off onto one another accordin’ 
to the gold-brick rule. Nope; I’m talkin’ 
genuine, and this here Lady Billy story is 
my fancy argument. 

It happened just over into Broncho 
County and right at the Ruby Flat Hotel. 
The place belonged to that Dutchman, 
Raetz, and was half a mile up from the 
regular town, havin’ once been the quartz- 
mill boardin’-house, before the mill was 
scrambled up and burned down fer in- 
surance. The time was them days of peace 
and joy just follerin’ the acts of our vigil- 
ance committee which had lynched two 
horse thieves, one grand larceny, and three 
bad men, bringin’ on the no-more-stealin’ 
era, which was comfortable. 

We was all feelin’ morai and was kind 
of warmin’ up to the call of Spring, I 
reckon, fer that’s the only way to explain 
so many bein’ in love. But Crosby Shaw, 
the carpenter, and Dandy Miller, the bar- 
keep, was the warmest articles in Ruby 
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Flat Hotel. They was so het up on love 
that they sizzled in the last little snow- 
storm of the season. What’s more, them 
two was in love with the same little gal, 
which was Winnie Hill, as pretty and 
spunky as a bluejay and a heap sight 
harder to savvy. 

Well, I’ve noticed that troubles comes 
like grapes, a good many to the bunch. 
Three weeks before that last little snow- 
storm I mentioned, there was rain enough 
for sure, and it soaked the mountain so 
all-fired soft she slid clean down to the 
well we had and filled her as full as your 
shoes is right this minute. Therefore, we 
had to dig us a new one, twenty foot deep, 
which we done, gittin’ four foot of beauti- 
ful water. 

On the mornin’ after the snow-storm 
there was just about a one-inch bedspread 
of white on the earth when Crosby Shaw 
got to stirrin’ around outside the Ruby 
Flat Hotel. Him and old Raetz was the 
only ones on hand. Shaw was out by the 
clothes-line, to fetch in his shirt, which, 
however, was froze as stiff as a sheet o’ 
iron. This was pitiful, fer pretty little 
Winnie Hill was expectin’ him down to 
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the house and he wanted to rig himself 
princely. 

He didn’t fetch the shirt. He seen he 
couldn’t use it, and he seen something 
more—a line of tracks—most like a deer’s 
trail—printed neat, but not gaudy in the 
snow. They was headin’ fer the open well 

the new one which was standin’ just 
the way we’d left her to clear, so he follered 
‘em prompt, and, by the tall totem, they 
was suddenly concluded right at the edge 
of the well in question, and narry a side- 
step a-showin’ to reveal where the maker 
had departed. 

Shaw done the next reasonin’ item on 
the program. He looked down the well. 
hen he near fell in himself and he hollered 
to Raetz like a volunteer fireman at his 
first conflagration, fer down in the four 
foot of water was a living critter, with two 
hig eves shinin’ like red-hot marbles and 
nuthin’ else apparently prominent ex- 
ceptin’ a gen’ral agitation and disturbance 
of the ebony-lookin’ liquid into which the 
heast was bathin’. 

Old Raetz come runnin’ out there sud- 
den. He pillowed himself on his stummick 
and looked over the edge of the hole, 
tol’able excited. 

“Vot iss it yet?” says he in imitation 
United States. ‘‘Vot you iss tinkin’ iss it 
alretty?” 

‘‘Don’t know,” says Shaw. ‘‘Sea-ser- 
pent, maybe. I’m goin to go down on the 
curbin’ and see.” 

Which that is what he done. He clim’ 
down on the rocks pretty expert, with 
old Raetz droppin’ pebbles and loose con- 
versational patter down onto him all the 
time. But the Dutchman couldn’t git no 
satisfaction. Shaw was too busy studyin’ 
natural hist’ry to answer questions. Pretty 
soon he calls up: 

“Rats, git a rope, and git it quick!” 

Old Raetz done so immejit and lowered 
down tbe end. 

“Vot it iss?” says he. 

“Lady friend of mine,” says Shaw, 
workin’ with the rope, down below. Then 
presently he’s ready and he continues: 

‘‘Now then, Rats, you pull hard and 
steady and I’ll boost free and easy and 
we'll git her out of here together.”’ 

Raetz pulled like a dentist. Shaw was 
boostin’ down in the well, and the livin’ 
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critter was h’isted out of the four-foot pool 
and was pretty prompt swingin’ and 
swayin’ at the end of the rope and movin’ 
upward by jerks, while the water was 
tricklin’ and drippin’ off her person and 
hittin’ Shaw between the neck and collar 
right regular. But up the curbin’ he fol- 
lered, true game, till here they come to the 
top of the ground—a yeller-eyed nanny 
goat, half drownded and a-shakin’ fit to 
loosen all her hoofs, and Shaw still shovin’ 
her up in the general direction of heaven. 
Next minute old Raetz had her landed 
high and dry on the local Plymouth rock, 
and Shaw was there beside her. 

Well, she was the durndest lookin’ 
goat you ever see. She was skinny and 
drenched and flabhy. She couldn’t stand 
up, so she slumped down and immejitly 
began to eat the Raetz’s hat, which had 
fell off durin’ the rescue. 

“Mein Gott!” says Raetz, ‘he is a 
goat yet! But maybe he iss goot to eat.” 

“Eat?” yells Shaw. “‘I’d like to see 
anybody take one bite out of that poor, 
dumb critter! That’s my goat, Rats, do 
you hear me shoutin’? That’s my goat and 
her name is Lady Billy, and any milk she 
may happen to pan out belongs to me fer 
my coffee!” 

With that he h’ists her up in his arms 
and totes her off to the shed, old Raetz 
trailin’ behind with the rope. There was 
straw lyin’ loose on the ground in the shed 
and a bedtick hangin’ empty on a nail. 
Shaw puts Lady Billy on the straw, then 
appropriates the tick fer a towel and wipes 
her face and rubs her down pretty fatherly. 
All this while Raetz is standin’ by with 
his mouth open to let in some air and to 
let out some astonishment. 

“Dot goat,” says he, presently, “vill 
he giff dot milk for dinner yet? Hey?” 

“T haven’t asked him-—’taint delicate,’ 
says Shaw. “But this here rag is a mighty 


, 


. good one, Rats. Where did it come from?” 


“Why, dot iss Dandy Miller’s old 
maddress-tick,”’ says Raectz. “I schanged 
heem for a new von yesterday mornin’ and 
t’rowed out dose old straws.” 

“You did, hey?” says Shaw, rubbin’ 
hard at Lady Billy. ‘‘ Well, I reckon it was 
most too good fer Miller as it was. But 
I’m glad to git it and I’ll hang it here in 
case the goat should take another swim.” 
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So he did. He hung it up high on a peg 
in the shed; then all of a sudden he remem- 
bered Winnie Hill. Well, after foolin’ 
around to git some fodder fer the goat, he 
goes chasin’ down to Winnie’s and finds 
her poutin’ with female impatience, upon 
which he says he’s got a new shoe-string 
onto his bow, the same belongin’ to one 
certain Lady Billy, his latest friend. 

Nachelly Winnie got jealous, which was 
all right and a lady’s privilege. If we don’t 
let "em vote we’ve got to leave ’em some 
thin’ equally as harmless as the ballot, 
especially as we can’t stop ’em_ bein’ 
jealous anyway. Then Shaw tried to 
smooth her down by tellin’ that his new 
acquaintance was only a goat, but you 
can’t cool off jealousy in any two minutes. 
However, leave that mornin’ pass. 


Up to the Ruby Flat Hotel, Lady Billy 
come around as robust as a bill-collector. 
She acted like she was thorough familiar 
with swimmin’ in wells. She got cheerful 
and friendly right prompt. And she showed 
a streak of appetite which scorned nuthin’ 
on the place, barrin’ shovels and the stove. 
She was an eater from Eatville, with a 
growin’ fondness fer pants, even while a 
man was in ’em; and Shaw was sure she 
gave him a particular warm brand of 
esteem and affection, though she never 
gave no milk of any brand whatever. 

Well, ail the boys liked her, exceptin’ 
Dandy Miller. He said she was immoral 
in her ways of eatin’. He said a man which 
would pet a goat was a soft-boiled egg. 
But she was a three-days’ wonder, all the 
same. You’d ’a’ thought she was a human 
kid, the way them fellers discovered how 
smart she was and tied a ribbon onto her 
neck where she couldn’t git at it to eat it. 

All this racket made Crosby Shaw im- 
portant. He put in a durned sight more 
time with Lady Billy than he done with 
Winnie Hill, and the -consequences was 
she stampeded. She never meant to do no 
harm, but she just let on to Dandy Miller 
that he was the ice-cream and cake of the 
whole dable de hotey while Shaw was nuthin’ 
but the soup. Of course she done this to 
stir up Shaw and work on his feelin’s, but 
Miller got undue ardent and he took and 
toted off a photograph of Winnie which 
Winnie had sot aside fer Crosby. 


Things was goin’ no better pretty fast 
when along come a Saturday night. And 
you may have noticed that people near 
always saves up money and hilarity and 
trouble all week, to bang ’em all in on a 
Saturday evenin’ celebration. We all done 
the same, which I argue made us pretty 
near human. Well, Dandy Miller had 
saved up a beautiful bran’-new biled shirt, 
the only garment of that breed in camp, 
and he calculated to put it on and dumb- 
found and overawe Winnie Hill that Sat 
urday evenin’, windin’ up by askin’ her 
fair hand in matrimony, et celery, and 
thereby lay Crosby Shaw right out as flat 
as a splash of spilled milk. And far less 
gaudy schemes has worked their charms 
on female hearts heretofore, in many 
climes. 

So Dandy begun his make-up after 
supper. He shaved and blacked his boots 
and then looked around fer the kalsomined 
shirt, which had been alayin’ ready all 
day on a chair next the wide-open winder. 
But now it wasn’t there. It wasn’t no- 
where. It was vanished. Then Mr. Miller 
raised a howl and organized a posse of 
his friends, includin’ old Raetz, and ex 
tended his prospectin’ tour all over the 
ranch. They lit up the lantern, finally, 
and hustled around outside to find that 
shirt. 

Well, it was sure sad. Out behind the 
buildin’, close up under Miller’s winder, 
they found a wad of chawed-up linen in 
which there was a button-hole with a 
collar-button still faithfully stickin’ into 
it, which Miller said he recognized as part 
and parcel of his once apparel. He was 
right. The tail was gone, the sleeves had 
disappeared and the back and cuffs was 
departures, but still the parent knew his 
child. All which remained was a gluey 
pulp, mastercated beyond all resustera- 
tion, and which had once been the white 
wall front of that garmint. Lady Billy 
had et the only biled shirt in the county. 
But why she hadn’t finished up the bosom 
complete nobody knew. Some critters 
always will eat so much of the common 
part of dinner they aint got no room fer 
dessert. 

Was Miller mad? Say, ‘mad’ is a nursery 
expression, conveyin’ the calm emotions 
of a woolly lamb on wheels when Miller’s 
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burst of lava is bein’ depicted. His Dandy Miller come to visit Winnie Hill, 
e had a spasm right on the spot. He him wearin’ his second best bib, the secret 
ted to murder Lady Billy in seventeen of Crosby’s whereabouts was discovered. 
iman massacrees, each of ’em worse He was settin’ up with Winnie, and no 
the other. He almost cried fer a other chair was big enough fer any other 
irin’ dictionary when he couldn’t'§ man. 
k of no more than fifty ways to cuss. 
raised a whole cyclone of violent Drawin’ the veil of modesty over the 
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They found a wad of chawed-up linen 


guage, but right through it all the boys _ evenin’s further events, gits us up to Sun- 
pt on sayin’ that any man which laid day mornin’ and the real substance in the 
courteous hands on Lady Billy would- story. Nachelly, there was tropic tem- 
‘t have no more use fer an adult shirt perature in parts of the Ruby Flat Hotel 

na cow has got fer side-pockets. which held Dandy Miller and Crosby 
Meantime, Shaw, which owned the Shaw into its hospitable interior. Both 
it, was absent from the scene. He didn’t of ’em got up and around tol’able prompt 
en know that Lady Billy had been that mornin’, and Miller left the door of 
rkin’ off part of her gratitude to him _ his room standin’ wide open. 

h’istin’ her out of the well. By the time After breakfast Shaw was passin’ Mil- 
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ler’s headquarters on his way to visit Lady 
Billy, when he looked in through the door- 
way and seen the photograph of Winnie 
a-settin’ on the catch-al!l—called by some 
the ‘‘what-for”’—and his love and his 
dander riz up warm and abundant. He 
wanted that picture, and Winnie had told 
him Miller stole it and if he, Shaw, loved 
her true he’d git it back by hook or crook 
or smile or fight or any way displayin’ 
chivalry. 

Talk about Eve temptin’ Adam! What’s 
apples to peaches? And Winnie’s cheeks 
was peaches, even into a picture. Crosby 
was sore tempted and he fell in, on top of 
Adam and all the others which has been 
droppin’ ever since ‘the first receipt fer 
makin’ apple dumplin’ was spoke in the 
Garden of Eden. He entered Miller’s 
room, slightly closin’ the door, and was 
there all alone fer a good long spell, and 
then come out, lookin’ guilty as a cat 
sneakin’ away from the creamery. And 
just at that fatal second, Miller stepped 
into the dark end of the hall and seen him 
emerge. 

In Jess than two shakes, of course, Mil- 
ler was into his room. Then he sudden 
come out again, as sallow as salaratus 
biscuit, and made a quick hike to find the 
boys. And fer a peaceful Sunday mornin’ 
that one did blow up more trouble in about 
two puffs than I ever beheld in a blizzard. 
Miller had been robbed. A wallet contain- 
ing a full one thousand dollars, he said, 
had been stolen from his room, and Shaw 
had just been detected comin’ out of there 
like any common thief. 

Now them was the days of swift and 
terrible justice. We hadn’t been stringin’ 
up disorganized human bein’s fer play. 
The feelin’ was tuned mighty high and 
trigger-fingers was tense and nervous. 
A crime like this come mighty near to 
top-notch hatefulness. There wasn’t a 
man in the diggin’s which didn’t loathe 
and dread the presence of a thief into 
camp. We had paid the highest human 
prices fer our clean, decent slate, and 
nuthin’ on earth could have talked us out 
of a stiff determination to keep it sweet 


and respectable. 

Every man on the place turned paper- 
white when Miller had set out his charge. 
There was only one thing to do, after 
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tnat, and one time toit; and friendshi)) 
couldn’t halt the deed, ner sentiment beg 
no delay. 

Where all the men come from so sud 
den it’s pretty hard to say, but in fifteen 
minutes near every grim face which the 
criminals had seen in the Vigilance Com 
mittee of the Flat was confrontin’ Crosby 
Shaw, who was fetched outside the hotel 
bar and surrounded fer straight-away trial. 

Well, there wasn’t much to say in the 
case which was put. It was all made fear 
ful plain and simple. The story which 
Miller had told at the start was practically 
all the indictment in the game. It was more 
than enough, though, fer every man there 
was a merciless judge and jury and lawyer 
and hangman, ready to do what he reck 
oned was his duty, to friend and foe alike. 
Shaw had been one of the vigilants him- 
self, so his case was made blacker than 
common. 

We gave him a show, fer the man looked 
mighty ghastly when the situation broke 
on his mind, but what could he say? He 
stubbornly declared he hadn’t stole a 
cent of Miller’s money; he asked them 
to search him and search through all his 
duds, but he couldn’t deny he had went 
in Miller’s room and he wouldn’t confess 
what he’d done while there in the place. He 
begged the boys to believe his word; he 
called on their friendship and the trust 
they’d always gave him in the past, but 
the case only went on gittin’ blacker, fer 
many was there which had heard well 
known thieves talk pretty similar in their 
terror of vigilance law. 

It wasn’t no ordinary court. Them 
wasn’t the days when men could fool 
around with writs and_ shyster-lawyer 
tricks to git new trials and delays fer th 
guilty. It was more like a turnin’ point 
where the citizens had made up their 
minds that we had to be dirty or clear 
men or animals, moral communities or 
centers of lawlessness; and the point could 
n’t wait fer long debatin’. 

In spite of Shaw’s half-crazy defense 
and wild repeatin’s of his innocence, the 
boys which had weighed the testimony 
believed he was guilty, and the spokes 
man, a feller which had almost loved Cros 
by Shaw, made known that they wanted « 
rope. And while one man went to the shed 
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etch the instrument of justice, an awful 

nce settled on the men. It didn’t seem 

if Crosby Shaw had one little chance 
earth fer his life. Every word he spoke 
med to make things worse, and the 

s in the crowd which felt particular 
friendly was the ones which turned away. 
hey hated what they had to do, but they 

ended to do it like men. 

[hen there come a jolt to proceedin’s. 
I'he shed-door was standin’ wide open and 
the man inside was lookin’ around fer the 

¢ lasso, when out walks Lady Billy 
with a rope-end hangin’ from her jaws. A 
ninute later the man come out and 

bbed that end and began to pull. 

Well, sir, he pulled and pulled, and out 
of that gout come the rope he’d been 
huntin’, yard after yard of it, like thread 

a spool; and such a chawed-up, 
desiccated rope you never seen! It would- 
n’t a-tethered a chipmunk. It was ready 
to drop to pieces every three or four 
inches of its length. And the worst of it 
was that there long lariat was the only fit 
rope on the place. 

Men was wrought up to cussin’. The 
goat had done an awful slick trick in eatin’ 
up the rope,and delays was fearful wearin’ 
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and someone had to run to camp, a half- 
mile away, to fetch a hangin’ manila. In 
fact, someone started right away, I dis- 
remember who, and Shaw began to argue 
all over with the boys which had to wait, 
and things got pretty painful. 

Finally, way down the road we seen 
two figures approachin’. One was our 
man with the instrument of law, which 
all could see. By this time all was holdin’ 
breath, fer the general likin’ everybody 
felt fer Shaw was croppin’ out uncom- 
fortable. And Crosby was gittin’ cooler, 
hence more convincin. Pretty soon he 
says, in a fearful shakin’ sort of voice: 

“Boys,” says he, “you’re all tryin’ to 
do right, but you’re makin’ a terrible mis- 
take. I aint done no wrong. I aint stole no 
money. I didn’t even know that Miller 
had no money, and I demand that he tells 
us where he kept his wallet, so we all kin 
go and look fer his wad.” 

That was good sense and Miller said 
so himself. He didn’t want no man’s blood 
on his hands, so he up and says his wallet 
was hid in his bed—sewed inside the mat- 
tress, under the blankets. In just about 
two minits we was all in his room, where 
we seen the cut he’d made in the tick, 








n, how she did singe us! 
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ind not a sign of his wallet in the stuffin’ 


anywhere! 


Then old Raetz kind of scratches his 
head and works his thinkin’ apparatus 
an extra shift and does a little private 
perspirin’ to lubricate his mem’ry. 

‘Mein Gott!” says he, when his steam 
is up and sizzlin’, “‘dot bed of Dandy 
Miller, I schange him von mornin’ and 
put him a new von on here alretty, and 
dot ole von, he iss hangin’ by dot goat if 
maybe he aint et him fer breakfus.” 

Well, say! didn’t the gang streak out 
fer the shed where Lady Billy had her 
domicile? And there was the same old bed- 
tick, hangin’ so high she couldn’t devour 
it, and sure enough, inside of it, all the 
time, was Miller’s big fat wallet, safe and 
sound, with all the money tucked away 
inside. And right near by the faithful goat 
was once more chawin’ at the rope which 
but fer her appetite and friendliness to her 
rescuer, would ’a’ bin used on Shaw as 
sure as fate. 

Just about then the man with the bran’ 
new manila come runnin’ up the road. 
Right behind him was someone else. Yep 

it was Winnie. She had ketched the 
rumor of what was goin’ on, and if you 
don’t think she set off some vocabulary 
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The Fairley’s lived in a little place that 
Mrs. Fairley usually described as being “‘a 
hundred miles from nowhere.” 

It boasted a couple of stores where one 
could buy tea and coffee and unbleached 
muslin and spools of thread, but when it 
came to the real things of life one was 
forced to order from a catalogue. 

From the time that the plans were 
drawn for their new house Mrs. Fairley 
reveled in a delightful anticipatory shop 
ping orgy. 

She was to go and stop with Mrs. Ells 
worth, who had been one of her school 
girl friends, and she was to buy every 
single thing she wanted—within reason, 
of course 
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hia’s Cowboy,” etc 





fireworks, I pity ver feeble imagernatio 

By the tall totem, how she did singe | 
And if ever you seen a lot of men look mo 
like a gang of sheep-thieves, caught wi 
the goods on, you must have fainted cle 
away with shame. 


That was just about all fer that peaceful 
Sunday mornin’, except we learned that 
Shaw had only just kissed Winnie 
photograph, and hadn’t even stole it, on 
his visit to Miller’s boudoir; and then she 
flung her arm around his waist and toted 
him right off down the road; which she 
sprinkled abundant with tears. And durn 
me, if that yeller-eyed Lady Billy didn’t 
foller the pair as they went. You bet she 
savvied her job. 

Old Raetz stood there watchin’ her go 
and he says, says he: ‘* Dot goat, he makes 
no milk alreatty, but you bet he beats der 
cake.” 

But milk or no milk, I repeat, that fer 
provin’ up the animal kingdom’s sens 
of loyalty and gratitude towards a kindly 
friend, these here simple annals of her 
highness, Lady Billv, and her eatin’ of 
the hangman’s rope that mornin’ is stil! 
my fancy argument, expressed to all co: 
cerned. 










Unfortunately, just as the house was 
nearing completion the Fairley baby, wit! 
that lack of consideration for others per 
liar to babies and automobiles, began 
cut his teeth. 

It was a process painful to the bal 
and irritating to his parents. After 
week of it Mrs. Fairley knew beyond th: 
shadow of a doubt that she could neither 
take him nor leave him. So her young 
sister-in-law, Mona, went in her place 

Mona was so weighted down by t 
burden of her responsibilities, and | 
brain was so filled with Mrs. Fairle' 
parting injunctions and admonitions thi 
she was almost more to be pitied than | 
sister-in-law whose eyes were red a 
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llen with much weeping over what 

e felt was the lost chance of a lifetime. 

Now, as everybody knows, troubles 
er come singly. They travel in flocks 
| droves. 

The night before the day of Mona’s ar- 
| Mrs. Ellsworth fell and fractured her 

ee-Cap. 

People with fractured knee-caps are 
usually in the habit of going on pro- 
ted shopping sprees. Mrs. Ellsworth 
t for her brother, Mr. Morton. 

(Juite unknown to his sister Mr. Morton 
rished very pronounced ideas on the 
ject of house furnishing and interior 
oration. He scented an opportunity 
seeing some of them materialize in the 
pe of solid oak, and substantial carpets; 
very much to Mrs. Ellsworth’s sur 
e, he readily agreed to act in her place 
ruide to Miss Mona Fairley. 

Promptly at eight the next morning he 
¢ Mrs. Ellsworth’s door-bell. 

Miss Fairley, he discovered, was young 

not unattractive. When she should 
forty she probably would be fat, but 
y she was merely prettily plump. She 
pleasant eyes and a winning smile 
a most fetching dimple that showed 
tingly in her left cheek. 

She was so grateful to Mr. Morton for 
trouble he was taking on her account 
t she was in precisely the right frame 
mind to accept even his most prepos 
Jus suggestions. 

Now the library, or den, as Mr. Morton 
led it, was to his mind a man’s room 

should be furnished from a man’s 
nt of view. He would begin with the 
because, though a little hazy on the 
bject of cooking-utensils and intimate 
room furnishings, he knew exactly 
hat would be required for that room. 

‘What do you think of Indian rugs for 

” he began, as soon as they were com 

rtably seated in the car. 

Miss Fairley was doubtful. 

‘I don’t remember,” she said, “ever to 
ve heard Jack or Letitia say that they 

ed Indian rings.” 

Did they ever,” catechised Mr. Mor 

, “say that they didn’t like them?” 

Miss Fairley was compelled to admit 
t they never had. 

Indian rugs,’”’ said Mr. Morton warm- 
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ing to his subject, ‘‘are the thing for a den.”’ 

“But aren’t they rather expensive?”’ 
objected Miss Fairley. 

“‘Not in the long run,’”’ Mr. Morton as 
sured her. “‘They’ll wear for a lifetime. 
There’s practically no wear out to them. 
And I know a place where you can get 
some very good ones at half-price. They’re 
closing out.” 

Miss Fairley, being a woman, was quite 
unable to resist the allurements of an al 
leged bargain-sale. 

After some merry and good-natured 
squabbling over colors and patterns they 
found themselves the possessors of one 
good-sized rug in which were represented 
all the colors known to the Navajos, one 
middle-sized one mostly black and several 
shades of red with a smattering of white, 
and a small one that would have delighted 
the heart of any loyal son of Erin for it 
was quite three-fourths bright green. 

They bought net window curtains over 
which rioted wonderful green and _ red 
dragons cut from thin cotton stuff and 
ap pliquéd on with narrow black braid. 

“I’m perfectly certain,” said Miss Fair 
ley, eyeing their purchase with immense 
satisfaction, ‘‘that nothing like that was 
ever seen in our town.” 

Which was probably correct, for out 
side of a nightmare no living human being 
ever had before, or ever could again, run 
across such dragons. 

‘“‘Now that we’ve begun with it,”’ pro 
posed Mr. Morton in a burst of enthu 
siasm, “‘let’s finish the den before we go 
on to anything else.” 

Miss Fairley rapturously assented, and 
they sought a furniture store. 

The den, Mr. Morton declared, must 
be furnished in weathered-oak. He 
overhauled tables and sat in chairs with 
an enthusiastic thoroughness that made 
the salesman long to assassinate him. He 
was in no hurry to make his selection be 
cause, as he explained to Miss Fairley, 
the comfort of a den depended so largely 
on its chairs. The ones he finally chose 
were big and leathe.-cushioned with deep 
seats and wide arms. He quite envied 
Mr. Jack Fairley who was to sit in them. 

Miss Fairley’s brother, so she said, was 
not a college man. Mr. Morton was of 
Yale, and he invested lavishly in Yale 
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pillows and banners. Undoubtedly, he 
thought, if Mr. Fairley had gone to college, 
he would have chosen Yale, so the pillows, 
in addition to satisfying Mr. Morton’s 
sense of the beautiful, were entirely ap- 
propriate. 

Having made such a success of the den 
they gleefully began on the parlor. 

The color scheme, they found, was a 
matter for much discussion, Mr. Morton 
favoring a rug in shades of blue and Miss 
Fairley inclining to a brown toning into 
warm red. 

Not being able to agree they decided to 
go sight-seeing for the rest of the after- 
noon and leave the parlor until the next 
morning. 

Mrs. Ellsworth looked a little worried 
when they came home to dinner and gave 
her a vivid and enthusiastic description 
of the day’s purchases. 

But, she reflected, time might have 
worked a change in Letitia’s ideas of the 
beautiful. And anyway, Mrs. Fairley’s 
sister-in-law, who lived with her, probably 
knew much better than she did what would 
please her. 

After dinner Mr. Morton carried Miss 
Fairley off to the theater. Between the 
acts they returned to their discussion of 
the blue and the brown rugs, arriving 
finally at a compromise—the brown for 
the parlor and the blue for the guest- 
chamber. 

“You don’t suppose,” suggested Miss 
Fairley, who was a bit of a worrier, 
“they'll be gone when we get down in the 
morning?” 

“If they are,’ said Mr. Morton de- 
cidedly, “it'll be because somebody has 
broken in during the night and stolen 
them. We'll be down there as soon as 
the place is open.” 

Which they were. 

By now they had become seasoned 
shoppers. Moreover, they had hit on a 
happy adjustment of their occasionally 
differing tastes. When they disagreed as 
to the furnishings for a particular room 
Miss Fairley would choose for one half of 
it and Mr. Morton for the other. 

This, they thought, could not fail of 
being eminently satisfactory to the pros- 
pective owners of the furniture, catering 
as it did to both masculine and feminine 
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taste. To be sure, when they explained 
their method to Mrs. Ellsworth, she did 
not appear wildly enthusiastic over it, but 
they made allowances, for a person with a 
fractured knee-cap would naturally incline 
to a pessimistic outlook. 

One week to the day after Miss Mona 
Fairley’s arrival at the Ellsworth’s, Mr 
Jack Fairley’s new household goods were 
boxed and ready for shipment. Mr. Mor 
ton had attended to all troublesome details. 

Now he was settling Miss Fairley com 
fortably for her return journey. The 
seat opposite her was piled with flowers 
and magazines and boxes of candy—Mr. 
Morton’s offerings. 

‘“*You’ve been so kind,’ she was saying. 
“T simply can never thank you. But for 
your help I’m perfectly sure I never could 
have gotten through with it. Why, I was 
all at sea until you took a hand.” 

“T assure you,” said Mr. Morton, “‘it 
has been a very great pleasure to me. 
I’ve enjoyed every minute of it. And 
didn’t we buy a fetching lot of things?” 

“We certainly did,” agreed Miss Fairley 
enthusiastically. “I quite envy Jack and 
Letitia. And didn’t we get them cheap?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Morton, “we certainly 
got good value for our money.” 

He held out his hand. ‘“Good-by,’ 
he said, .da pleasant journey. And 
won’t you write to me? I don’t like to 
let so delightful a friendship stop here.” 

“Oh, I'll write, with pleasure,” promised 
Miss Fairley. “And I'll tell you exactly 
what Letitia and Jack think of the furni 
ture. But then I know they’ll like it. 
They couldn’t help liking it. Good-by, 
and thank you again.” 

The conductor’s warning, “All aboard !”’ 
sent Mr. Morton hurrying from the train; 
but he stood on the platform and waved 
his hand to Miss Fairley who fluttered a 
handkerchief from her window. 

“Nice little girl,’’ he commented to him 
self, “‘and pretty, too. I’m glad she’ll write.” 


Mr. Morton knew before he opened it 
that the letter was from Miss Fairley 
With a feeling of pleasurable anticipation 
he slit the envelope and read: 

My Dear Mr. Morton: 


I’m feeling like a blot on the face of th: 
earth. I’m sure that Jack and Letitia 
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think I ought to apologize for being alive, 
or, oh, Mr. Morton, they don’t seem to like 
he things that we bought at all! 

Letitia says that she spent the first twelve 
vears of her life among the Indians, and 
he’s been trying to forget them ever since. 
It just makes her sick to think that she has 
vot to put in her days walking around on 
their horrible rugs. And the weathered-oak 

irniture reminds her of a funeral. Why 
ouldn’t we have bought something shiny 

nd polished? Her brother is coming out 
to visit us, and he’s a Harvard man. She’s 
sure he’ll regard all those Yale pillows and 
things as neither more nor less than a direct 
insult. 

She loathes red, she despises blue, and 
he thinks the pattern of the parlor-rug 
imply atrocious. And how can de ask the 
Ladies’ Aid Society to meet in a parlor that 
looks like a puzzle that’s been put together 
without matching? 

And Jack—I feel sorry for Jack, he really 
seems to have cause for complaint. Jack 
is short, oh, very short, and most awfull 
fat. Why, he never knows unless we tell 
him whether his shoes are presentable or 
not. You know, you are rather tall, and 


Mr. Morton reflected with pride on his 
six feet. 


I'm afraid we did choose the chairs that 
were comfortable for you to sit in. Anyway, 
I give you my word, that when Jack gets 
into one of them his feet stick right straight 
out in front of him, and he says they go 
to sleep that way. 

And Jack and Letitia don’t seem to think 
that we got the things cheapi;at all. They 
say we spent so much money that they'll 
probably have to make them last for the 
rest of their natural existence. Altogether, 
it’s very horrid and uncomfortable all around. 

I’m sorry to distress you with this, but, 
you know, I promised to tell you exactly 
what they thought, and I guess, too, it’s a 
case of misery loving company. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mona Farr.ey. 

P.S. Can’t you think of something tha 

can be done? M. F. 


Mr. Morton folded the letter and put 
it in his pocket. He thought uncompli- 
mentary things of Mr. Jack Fairley, who 
hadn’t the forethought to grow lengthwise 
instead of crosswise, and of Mrs. Jack 
Fairley, who couldn’t see that red is an 
eminently proper color for a dining-room, 
weathered-oak furniture quite the swellest 
thing out, and Yale the only college worth 
mentioning. 

But that, Mr. Morton bitterly reflected, 
was always the way. Run your feet off 
doing other people’s errands, and what 
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thanks do you get? Gratitude, save in 
rare instances, is one of the lost arts. 

And they were doubtless taking it out 
on poor Mona Fairley who was quite at 
their mercy. They were, he made sure, 
that kind. Something must be done, and 
that at once. 

Mr. Morton got out his fountain-pen 
and drew a sheet of paper toward him. 
He wrote the date and “My dear Miss 
Fairley.” 

Then he reflected that Mona, con- 
sumed with anxiety, ought not to be kept 
waiting, and letters are a comparatively 
slow means of communication. He put 
on his hat and made all haste for the 
nearest telegraph office. 

He wrote many messages and tore them 
up. Finally he achieved this masterpiece: 


Don’t worry. Will write. 


When it was irrevocably beyond his 
recall he wondered why he had sent so 
asinine a message. 

To tell a person not to worry is most 
excellent advice, but it rarely, if ever stops 
the worrying, as Mr. Morton very well 
knew. 

For the fiasco which they had made—or 
which the Fairleys seemed to think they 
had made: it amounted to the same thing 
—he was as much responsible as Miss 
Fairley. As a man and a gentleman it was 
up to him to set matters straight. 

He lighted a cigar and sat down to 
think. In the smoke rings he saw a girl’s 
face—a pretty dimpled face framed in 
quantities of dark hair—Miss Fairley’s 
face. 

Miss Fairley, he thought, would look 
well against a background of weathered- 
oak. She wouldn’t object to the red carpet. 
On the contrary, she would probably wear 
a red gown to keep it company. 

Mr. Morton went on smoking and 
He had observed that sooner 
or later most men marry. Also, so far as 
he was able to judge, a large proportion 
of them liked matrimony. A home of 
one’s own might, he was prepared to ad 
mit, be better than a suite of rooms domi- 
nated by a vinegar-faced landlady. 

Mr. Morton, after further considera 
tion decided to sleep on the matter and 
leave it open for ultimate decision. 
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He did not sleep sO soundly or so late 
is usual, but morning found him with his 
mind quite made up. 

He learned, on inquiring, that he could 
get Miss Fairley’s brother on the long 
distance telephone. And Miss Fairley’s 
brother obligingly promised to put him 
in communication with the lady. 

Mr. Morton waited, growing more ner 
minute. He answered Miss 
Fairley’s “Hello” in a voice that was dis 
tinctly shaky. He stuttered and stammered, 
but finally he managed to make him- 
self fairly intelligible. And Miss Fairley 

well, as everybody knows, a woman 
when she scents a proposal is always more 
composed than the man, and will if she 
thinks necessary always lend the right 
man a helping hand. 


vous every 
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Mr. Morton finally emerged triumphar 
from the telephone booth. He went 
once to Mrs. Ellsworth. 

“Millicent,”’ he said, ‘‘could you—er 
that is Mo—Miss Fairley is coming bac} 
for another visit.” 

Mrs. Ellsworth’s brows went up. 

“More furniture?” she questioned. 

“No,” said’ Mr. Morton. ‘A house t 
put the furniture in.” 

His face wore a slightly conscious look 
ejaculated Mrs. Ells 
worth, “‘you don’t mean to tell me that 
you and she 

“Ves,” admitted Mr. Morton, “just that 
Any objection?” he demanded almost bel- 
ligerently. 

“No,” smiled 
gratulations.”’ 


“Good gracious !”’ 


Mrs. Ellsworth—‘Con 


The Hatton Tangle 


BY PROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


Imported Americans,”’ etc 


On a Saturday evening in January two 
years ago Lawrence Rand was dining with 


me at the Ember Club. Five other men, 
who failed to recognize in the quiet, plain 
appearing Mr. Rand, to whom they had 
been casually introduced, the famous in 
vestigating expert, filled out the smoking, 
story-telling group about the library fire. 

3y the way, Duncan,” said Hender 
son, the broker, ‘“‘did you ever know of 
Sullivan drinking?” 

‘“What Sullivan,” said I. 

“Senator George J. I never did, and 
yet I was telling the crowd about a caper 
of his this afternoon that certainly looks 
very bad. I heard it at Gilmer’s studio 
and Gilmer saw it. It happened on 
Broadway just below Herald Square. 

Sullivan was on an up-town car on the 
back platform and Gilmer was on the side 
walk waiting to cross. Suddenly Sullivan 
sprang off the car, walked by Gilmer with- 
out speaking to him, though he saw him 
and they are old friends, and picked up a 
dirty little brown half-collie pup which a 
boy about eight years old was leading 
along by a string. Gilmer says that Sul 
livan, without saying anything to the boy, 


broke the string, bundled the dog int 
both arms like a sack of flour, and started 
off up the street. 

When the boy saw his dog being taken 
away he set upa howl. Several men and 
women, who had seen the queer action, 
followed Sullivan and demanded an ex 
planation. Sullivan said he wanted to 
take it home, and kept repeating this; 
also, as he is a great burly fellow, nobody 
dared prevent him from getting into a 
cab at the corner and being driven off up 
town. Two policemen came and there 
was an exciting time around the boy until 
Gilmer, to keep Sullivan out of trouble 
over such a foolish trick, gave the boy two 
dollars for the dog, which satisfied him 
and the crowd scattered. Gilmer says he 
is going to have a wine-dinner on Sullivan. 

“Mr. Duncan, Mr. John Ogilvie Emer 
son wants you on the ’phone,” said a page 
at my elbow. 

‘Hello! hello! Is this Mr. Duncan?” 
queried an excited voice as I picked up 
the receiver in the booth and answered. 
‘IT want Mr. Van Rennsalaer Duncan.” 

“This is Mr. Duncan.” 

“‘T have been struggling for two hours, 
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ir. Duncan, to find Mr. Lawrence Rand, 
io, I believe, is connected with your 
rm. A terrible thing has happened, in 
lving the honor of my family, and the 
nfidential services of Mr. Rand are re 


iired at once. Can you come to my as 


tance vourself, or tell me where I can 


nd him?” 

‘Fortunately he is within a minute’s 

ll, as he is dining here 

ith me this evening.” 

“Thank Heaven. I 

ish you would come at 

nce to my house, 903 
Central Park West. You 
hall have my check for 

thousand as a retain- 
ng fee.” 

“Very well, I will see 
Mr. Rand, and if there 

nothing to prevent we 
vill come. If he cannot, 
[ will come alone and 
telephone you at your 
house in ten minutes. I 

hould be glad to give 
him some idea of the na- 
ture of the case?” 

“Tt is this, Mr. Dun- 
can: My brother-in-law, 
the Rev. Herbert Car- 
son, for no apparent 
reason, failed to keep 
four important appoint- 
ments this afternoon, at 
which he was to sign 
some papers involving 
large sums, and together 
with the papers, has 
absolutely dropped out of sight.” 

“Tsee. Good-by, Mr. Emerson; if you 
don’t hear from me in ten minutes we 
shall be at your house in an hour.” 

Going back to Rand I drew him away 
from the group still discussing the queer 
actions of Senator Sullivan and told him 
the case. 

‘“‘Who is Emerson?” said he, a shade 
of displeasure at being forced to leave the 
comforts of the club crossing his usually 
impassive face. 

“He is a director in half a dozen coal 
companies and has an office at No. 40 
Pine Street. Carson, I do not know, but 
we can soon see,” and I laid my hand on 
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A little dog in his arms 
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“‘Who’s Who.” I found him to be a son 
of an aristocratic English-Canadian family 
of great wealth, born in Simla, India, edu 
cated there and at Oxford. There were 
four sisters, one of whom was Mrs. John 
Ogilvie Emerson. 

When we arrived at the apartments in 
which the Emersons lived we found the 
three other sisters were there, guests of 
Mrs. Emerson, and all 
four were in various 
stages of hysteria, while 
the unfortunate Emer- 
son was nearly at his 
wit’s end, dealing with 
them. They had shut 
themselves off from the 
servants, fearing that an 
inkling of what looked 
to be a very nasty scan- 
dal might get out before 
they were prepared for it. 

The facts were simple 
enough. Carson was the 
trustee of his father’s 
estate and a full division 
was to have occurred 
that day. The total 
funds, securities, etc., in 
his possession were 
thought to be very nearly 
two million dollars in 
value. His sisters had 
come to the city—one 
from the west, another 
from Canada, and the 
third in his company 
from England, where he 
had beenclerically prom- 
inent for some years. His habits without 
question where of the best and his two not 
able traits were his extravagant generosity 
and his mental profundity in theological 
matters. He had been writing an important 
work for some months and was deeply en 
grossed in his labors. Mrs. Emerson and he 
had driven to the Lennox Library at two 
o’clock, he promising to rejoin her and the 
remainder of the family at Mr. Emerson’s 
Pine Street office at three, after which 
they were to go to an attorney’s office in 
an adjoining building, where the account 
ing was to be done, and then all were to 
take tea at a house in Washington Square. 
Between the time he left the library and 
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the hour he was to be in Pine Street the 
missing clergyman was to have been one of 
a committee to pass upon the merits of a 
painting in a dealer’s gallery at 209 Fifth 
Avenue. One of the members of the 
committee had called up Mr. Emerson at 
the office to inquire as to the Rev. Carson’s 
failure to appear. The family had waited 
in growing dread and terror until the 
building was ready to close for the night, 
then had been driven home, and Mr. 
Emerson had set about trying to find Mr. 
Rand by messenger and telephone. 

With the facts in hand Rand asked to 
see the latest photograph obtainable of the 
missing man, and after studying it care- 
fully said, with quick finality: 

“There is but one thing to do, to-night. 
He may appear or be heard from at any 
minute. But meanwhile, there is abso- 
lute safety in my calling at the nearest 
police station and having a general alarm 
sent out for a man answering his descrip- 
tion and having a man detailed to visit 
each of the hospitals and other places 
where dead or injured might be taken. 
With your consent I will do this. immedi- 
ately and have all news sent tome. If I 
find anything, I will communicate with 
you at once, and if nothing develops then 
new and different tactics must be under- 
taken to-morrow.” 

His directness and precision seemed to 
reassure the family, and we were just 
leaving when Mr. Emerson was called to 
the ‘phone by the member of the com- 
mittee on the painting who had telephoned 
him in the afternoon, who said that a fel- 
low club-member, who knew Carson, had 
seen him at half-past two that afternoon 
walking away from immediately before 
209 Fifth Avenue. He crossed to Broad- 
way aimlessly and turned up toward 
Herald Square. 

“Hm—m! 


He must have passed up 
Broadway just about the time our Senator 


Sullivan was stealing the dog,” mused 
Rand as we went down in the elevator. 
Following out his plan of using the 
police-machine, we went to the station 
nearest to Rand’s apartments and then I 
went home, after arranging to meet him 
the next morning at my place to take up 
the hunt for the lost divine, if he had 
not already put in an appearance or at 
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least been heard from in the meantime 

Breakfast was smoking on the tabk 
when Rand arrived Sunday morning, and 
in his cheeks shone a fine color, due to 
his walk in the crisp winter air. 

“Any tidings of the wayfarer?” | 
asked. 

‘Not a whisper; but my telephone has 
nervous prostration from being the me 
dium of the anxiety of the Emerson house 
hold. There is something interesting in 
this, though.”’ 

He held out a short, two-column-wide 
clipping from the Herald. 

I glanced at the headlines. 


COUNTESS AND SERVANT GO TEMPORARILY 
MAD IN STREETS 


It was the old trick of putting two simi 
lar news-stories under one double-column 
head. 

The first read: 

While laboring under some mysterious 
mental obsession the Countess von Schier- 
ling-Schloss created a panic with her auto- 
mobile shortly before 3 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon in front of Martin’s Fifth Avenue 
entrance. 

According to the story of her chauffeur, 
told at the West Thirtieth Street Station, she 
was driving the car, which is a magnificent 
French car presented her by her father, 
Westing Brooke, of Pittsburg, and stopped 
at Zechmann’s art store. She returned in a 
few minutes acting rather peculiarly, and 
immediately on starting the car turned east 
toward Broadway, turning again at the next 
corner, and once more into Fifth Avenue. 
She made the circuit of the block three times 
at a dangerously high speed, when Bicycle- 
Policeman Maynard caught up with the 
machine and ordered her to stop. The chauf- 
feur, at the officer’s command, forced her 
hands from the lever and brought the car to 
a halt in front of Martin’s. The young 
noblewoman went into a frenzy, and an 
ambulance-surgeon from the New York 
Hospital said she seemed to be suffering 
from temporary derangement. She was re- 
moved to her hotel in her physician’s car- 
riage, and after the facts were made known 
at the police station the chauffeur was let go. 
It was stated by the hotel management last 
night that she had completely recovered. 


The second story was as follows: 


When Freda Nielsen left the home of Mrs 
Dent Goodrich, No. 499 Madison Avenue at 
3 o'clock yesterday afternoon to take the 
one-year-old Goodrich baby to the studio of 
a children’s photographer at 211 Fifth Ave., 
she was perfectly sane, to all appearances; 
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ilf an hour later it required two policemen 
get the child from her and restrain her 


ym doing violence 


She was met at the door of the building 


y Mrs. Goodrich, and just before they en- 


red the elevator she turned and ran from 
he place, carrying the child. Mrs. Good- 


h ran after her, « 


‘alling her to come back, 


it the nurse cried that she was going to take 
he baby home. 
iickly gathered, and to avoid them the 
ielsen girl ran south into Madison Square 


irk, W here some 


A crowd of pedestrians 


passers-by stopped her. 


Goodrich endeavored to recover the 
iby but the muscular Swedish girl knocked 
r down, tore her street gown to shreds, 
id would have got entirely away had not 
‘oliceman John Boylan and Otto Slenke 


ken her in hand. 


She fought them vici- 





te 


a 


ously, screaming that she was going to take 
the baby home. The officers contrived to 
get the child from her arms, and calling an 
ambulance she was taken to a psychopathic 
ward in Bellevue. 

As I gave the clipping back to him, 
Rand’s eyes were snapping in the way I 
had so often seen when his nose has the 
first whiff of the scent. 

“Some odd things seem to have hap- 
pened on that block of Fifth Avenue yes- 
terday?” I said interrogatorily. 

“T had hoped that by this time your 
analytical training would have empow- 
ered you to see more in common between 
these cases than oddity and locality,” he 
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‘' Ie the poor little fellow lost? ” 
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answered somewhat sourly, and evaded 
all my efforts to get him to express himself 
during breakfast. 

Finally I relinquished my attempts and 
went over details in mental view. It sud 
denly occurred to me that the Rev. Mr. 
Carson must have been seen walking 
awav from the building in which he was 
to meet his committee at about or just the 
same time that the countess was pursuing 
her erratic maneuvers in her automobile 
as well as close to the hour when the politi 
cian pilfe red the dog. Also, it could not 
have been much later when the nurse was 
stricken with her peculiar delusions, what 
ever they were. Surely the four happen 
ings could not have been simultaneous 
The dog-stealing incident occurred several 
blocks away; the clergyman’s committee 
was in No. 209, and the nurse must have 
been entering next door at No. 211. What 
was Zechmann’s number. Stepping to a 
picture that I had had restored there 
some two years before, I lifted it out from 
the wall to see the paster on the back. 

‘Tf you are looking for Zechmann’s ad 
dress, it is No. 209,” said Rand, with 
ill-concealed amusement, whereupon I re 
tired to my chop, in due mortification at 
having my shallow mental processes so 
readily penetrated. 

‘Suppose we walk down and go over 
the lo ality .”’ suegested Rand at the end of 
a half hour’s silence in which he had 
seemed absolutely abstracted. 

In fifteen minutes, with our blood ting 
ling from the brisk walk in the stinging 
cold, we halted in front of Martin’s and 
surveyed the buildings opposite. All were 
business-houses of the recently converted 
residence type, in which narrow elevators 
had been placed and the first and second 
floor fronts knocked out to make way for 
present day plate-glass. To the south 
was the park; to the north another block of 
similiar houses; behind the Fifth Avenue 
front was the office of the S. P.C.A. 
building, and some club-houses. On our 
side of the street was another row of con- 
verted residences with Martin’s below in 
in the next block. Everything was regu 
lar, orderly, polished, stiff, and prim. An 
old lady who had been walking a pair of 
spaniels in the park was the only living 
thing on the pavement, so far as we 


could see, so cold was the morning 

No. 209 and No. 211 were silent an 
deserted. The upper floors of No. 20 
were given over to a seller of French whit: 
go ids. The first floor of both houses wa 
occupied by Zechmann. The second floor 
of No. 211 had a tailor “‘late with Poole’ 
for a tenant. The third floor accommo 
dated Dr. H. Keyplan and his “Scho 
of Psychic Culture,” and the fourth and 
fifth comprised the studio of the child 
photographer. Over the doorway of No 
211 was a transom, with gilt letters con 
veying the intelligence that the place was 
called ‘‘The Hatton Offices.” Going 
over to try the doors we found both locked, 
and could see that in the end of the hall 
way of No. 211, which was flanked by 
mirrors, was a cubby-hole room, the offic 
of the Sun Dyeing Establishment, as pro 
claimed by a gilded glass representatior 
of the rising sun with diverging rays and 
a white lettered sign beneath. 

A pair of houses more ordinary or com 
monplace in appearance, in a changing 
business section of a great city, it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

We were just turning away, intending 
to take a corner-window table in Martin’s 
so as to survey the place from shelter, in 
complete absence of any other promising 
field of endeavor, when Rand caught my 
elbow and I followed the direction of his 
glance. A bearded man in a heavy ulster 
and wearing a silk hat was just dragging a 
much muffled-up boy into a doorway by 
the arm and was glancing up and down 
the street to see who was observing him. 
As we approached he was berating the 
boy, who was sniffling sullenly. 

“Is the poor little fellow lost?” asked 
Rand smiling in faint obtuseness as we 
came up. 

“No, he is not los-ed. He is my poy,’ 
replied the man resentfully. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I thought he 
was lost and you were trying to frighten 
him into stopping his crying long enough 
to get his name and address,” answered 
Rand easily, closing in and looking at the 
sturdy lad with broad admiration. 

‘No, my dear sir, he wass cryink be 
cause I pelieve he has toldt me a lie and if 
so he has I vill vipp him. I send him mit 
a letter to Numper Two-elefen Fit’ Avenoo 








terday and he pring it pack to me and 
he cannot tell why he did pring it. I 
eve he was not here and I say vait till 
rrow den ve will hear him tell vat dis 
« is like den ve vill go see if he lies. 
v, | make him tell apout it.” 
[t’s a store buildin’, and they is mir- 
in the hall, and a white an’ black 
e floor. I didn’ go very fur in,’ whined 
oungster. 
For vy you didn’,” demanded his 
er with a recrudesence of rage. 
| couldn’, that’s why.” 
Vy you couldn’.”’ 
| couldn’—honest—I couldn’,” wailed 
oy. 
\ch! Bah!” that was all his father 
d say, but he seized the child viciously 
the collar, and we followed them to the 
r of No. 211, where the father peered 
iw that the boy’s description fitted, 
thus made certain that he had really 
e with the letter the day before. 
\ch, dis is foolishness!” he exclaimed, 
without another word wheeled and 
ed down the avenue in a swift waddle. 
[he youngster set out to follow after, re 
ritten in every lineament. 
Say, young man, were you here at 
yesterday,” called Rand. 
No, sir, eleven,’ answered the boy 
ing backward away from us. 
What is your name and where do you 


\bie Radenhausen, three-eighteen 

West Sixteent’.” 

\gain we turned away, but Rand looked 
at the building and his eye fell on the 
school for Psychic Culture” sign. For 
ten minutes he stood as if rooted to 
spot, while I kicked my heels on the 
and shivered. 

ntil after lunch we sat inside Martin’s 
watched the nearly deserted street, 
nothing transpired, and we went up- 
n to the Emerson apartment. 

\ll of the women had succumbed to the 
n and were not in evidence. Emer- 
himself seemed to be greatly relieved 

their absence. He had a score of new 
ries to offer, but absolutely nothing 
transpired during the night or the 

rning except that a note had arrived 
the Rev. Herbert Carson by messenger 
| the family had opened it : Mr Emer 
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son gave it to me to read aloud. It was 
on the paper of a club much frequented 
by editors and publishers and was worded 
as follows: 


Sunday Morning 


Dear HERBERT: 

Wallace tells me that he met you on the 
avenue yesterday afternoon and gave you 
the first bound volume of your new work 
and the proofs of the second volume. I 
have already said all that words could ex- 
press of praise of your masterpiece and of 
my pride and pleasure in publishing it, and 
this note is merely to enforce what Wallace 
told you concerning the Herminger two- 
page manuscript. In entrusting this to you 
for transcription I am almost violating the 
confidence of Prof. Lemuel. I would rather 
lose fifty thousand dollars than have it 
harmed in any way or have any word con- 
cerning it made public before he is ready. 
Come to lunch with me Tuesday. 

Yours, 
ROBERT GRAVESON 


Rand sprang to his feet so suddenly that 
poor old Emerson cried out in alarm. 

‘Where is the nearest telegraph office?”’ 
he demanded rapidly. 

‘A block farther west,” said Emerson. 

Rand was gone on the instant, with a 
straggling injunction floating behind him 
to meet him at noon the next day at the 
office. Any one less familar with his 
meteoric mental and physical dashes 
would have been inclined to recommend 
him to another appointment in a sphere 
not terrestial, but I stirred neither hand 
nor foot in the case until noon of Monday 
when he walked in preceeded by a tall 
pale man with the appearance of a semi 
nary student. 

“Mr. Duncan, allow me to introduce 
Mr. Andrew MacArthur, of Chelsea In 
stitute. I have told him that we have a 
rare manuscript which I wish him to trans 
late and annote, if he thinks he can do so. 
I believe you put it in the safe did you 
not.” 

I was somewhat staggered by his cool, 
audacious lie, but I answered as heartily 
as I could as I took the flabby hand of the 
theologue. 

“Yes, it is in the safe.” 

I do not know what I should have done 
if he had told me to get it. However, he 
walked over to the open vault, took out a 
sealed packet T knew to contain a photo- 
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The chauffeur forced her hand 


graph of a Swiss anarchist, and gave it to 
MacArthur. 
*“Of course, I need not remind you to 


be extremely careful of it,’ said Rand 
easily. 

Something like an enthusiastic gleam 
came into the starry blue eyes of the young 
man as he said he should and placed it in 
his inner breast-pocket. 

‘‘Come on, Duncan, suppose, since Mr. 
MacArthur is at his leisure, that we three 
go up and see if we can find old Doctor 
Gracie who had a place on Fifth Avenue 
above Madison Square, and who has some 
Hebrew things in which Mr. MacArthur 
may be interested.” 

I tried to catch his eye to get some ink- 
ling of his game, but he avoided looking 
my way, and I believe a suspicion of a 
smile at my bewilderment lurked about 
the corners of his mouth 


On the way up-town I discovered that 
Rand had gone to Chelsea Institute look 
ing for some student who wished to earn a 
little extra money by translation work, 
and that he had only met McArthur ai 
hour before. For some reason Rand de 
layed our progress by every conceivable 
pretext. It was half-past twelve when 
we left the office, and nearly half past two 
when we got to 23rd Street. All this 
time though he kept MacArthur interested 
in his brilliant conversation. 

We were just passing Martin’s when a 
large man with a black mustache, who 
was riding by in a hansom, caught sight 
of us. sprang to his feet. whistled. and 
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ived his hand for us to stop. I recog- 
ized him as a detective-sergeant, and 
new he had recently been made acting 
iptain at the Central Office. 

He was apparently very eager about 
mething, and gripping Rand by the 
oulder said: 

‘‘T want to see you two fellows a mo- 
ment if this gentleman will excuse us.” ” 

MacArthur bowed his assent in a start- 
ed sort of way, and we stepped inside the 
Cross house. 

“By George, I am glad I find you 
ight here. There is the devil to pay. 
Dips have robbed eleven men and women 
) one hour’s time right here in this im- 
mediate neighborhood. There may be 
nany more, but there have been eleven 
omplaints of losses of pocket-books, 
watches, pins, etc., and one woman had 
ll the rings taken from both hands, and 
wears she does not know when it hap- 
pened. In all the complaints the victims 
iy they cannot remember just where they 
vere or what they were doing. I have forty 
men working in the avenue and shopping 
listrict crowds, and have asked for a detail 


f fifty to look after the matinée crowds 
from the two-a-day show houses. Why, 
bless me, it is the worst I ever heard of.” 
“Tt seems to me you are taking some 
big steps over a total loss of not more than 
$10,000 possibly,” said Rand laughingly. 


‘““You’re a keen one, you are. Oh, 
well, you see, Senator George J. is crazy 
ibout his three kids. He had their photo- 
graphs taken not long ago up here at No. 
211 and he came down to get them Satur- 
day. They were not ready, and to keep 
the kids from being disappointed he took 
1 dog home to them. This morning he 
comes back to get the photographs and he 
loses his watch, pocket-book with $800 in 
it, and a big diamond-horse from his fob. 
That is why I am on the jump.” 

I had seen the lines of Rand’s face 
tightening as he listened, and he said ab- 
ruptly, 

‘“‘T suppose you want me to help out. 
All right, I will give you your people be- 
fore dark. Work the park front and up to 
28th and wait for me.” 

The detective’s face was a study of 
wonder. 

We joined MacArthur on the street and 
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Rand apologized for leaving him so ab 
ruptly. My brain was working over- 
time trying to understand the meaning of 
Rand’s promise. He must have new facts 
that cleared the tangle of mysteries, so I 
asked, aside: 

‘‘ Anything new developed?”’ 

“You know all that I know,” he said 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

I have stated every one of the points 
that had any bearing, as I now know from 
looking back, and my bewilderment was 
complete. 

We crossed the street and walked up to 
No: 211. First we loitered along Zech- 
man’s windows. ‘Then we entered Zech- 
man’s store, looking about. Coming out 
from 209 we entered the corridor of No. 
211. MacArthur was walking between us. 
A very stout, swarthy man with shaggy 
hair was taking some mail out of a box 
that bore the name of ‘Dr. Keyplan,”’ 
and “School of Psychic Study.” A not 
ably handsome woman, more than thirty 
and a trifle over-dressed was standing 
near. He selected one of the letters and 
gave it to her with a laugh. She took it, 
but I noticed she followed our party in 
tensely with her eyes. 

Just then MacArthur turned to the 
right sharply and bumped into me, send- 
ing me reeling against the wall. He, too, 
ran full into the wall, turned to the right 
again, and was out of the street door be- 
fore I could recover myself. Rand was 
already in pursuit. I caught up with 
him outside the door. We were not the 
only ones following MacArthur, who 
walked rapidly to the next corner, and 
once more turned to the right. The 
woman, who had been standing in the 
door-way, was close on his heels. At 
Madison Avenue he turned to the right 
again. There were few people about. 
Quickening her pace, the woman joined 
him and spoke to him, but at that instant 
he wheeled sharply and sent her spinning 
just as he had done with me. Without 
pausing for apology he mounted the steps 
of a boarded-up house and began fum- 
bling along the front as if trying to enter. 
The woman, setting her hat straight, once 
more hurried on to the corner and turned 
back toward Fifth Avenue without even a 
glance behind her. 
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MacArthur was coming down the steps 
as we came up. His eyes were fixed, and 
looking over our heads; there was no sign 
of recognition of us in them. He feil into 
his place between us naturally and in a 
moment we were in the park. A man 
whom we knew to be of the acting-cap 
tain’s detail passed. He nodded to Rand, 
who called him over and said: 

‘McNally, will you be so good as to de 
tain this man here in the park for a half 
hour. Work him over toward the Fifth 
Avenue corner. He is half-asleep.”’ 

Away went Rand toward Fifth Avenue. 
He was all but running, and I had to rin to 
overtake him. Before we reached the 
thoroughfare we saw the woman just 
turning into the avenue. As we rounded 
the corner she vanished into No. 211. 
The elevator boy said he had let her off on 
the floor occupied by Dr. Keyplan and 
that she came there often. While we 
were traversing the corridor we had been 
compelled to elbow our way through an 
excited group, the center of which was a 
policeman, the janitor, and a loud woman, 
who asserted she had been robbed in the 
hallway in the morning. 

‘I came in here and must have had a 
faintin’ spell, and my watch ’n’ bag was 
took while I was gittin’ out to fresh air, 
so’s I didn’ come to my senses till half 
way up-town,” we heard her saying. 

As we went up in the elevator Rand 
drew from an inner-pocket an instrument 
of his own invention by which sounds 
could be magnified. It was small enough 
to be concealed by the hand and held to 
the ear. 

We walked in at the office door of the 
school and found it to consist of three 
large rooms, connected with sliding doors 
and well-furnished in a heavy, continental 
style. The woman, who had been stand 
ing at the window looking out on Fifth 
Avenue in a somewhat anxious fashion, 
it seemed to me, turned at the sound of 
our footsteps and greeted us pleasantly, 
though her eyes were flashing with some 
suppressed excitement. 

Rand, posing as a metaphysician, be 
gan to make inquiries as to the scope of the 
school, with a view to recommending 
some students. She stated at once that 
she was merely a friend of Doctor Key 


plan, and knew very little of psychology 
Her attempts to use what she did know 
proved this statement. She said that shi 
expected Doctor Keyplan shortly an 
Rand offered to wait. In someway hx 
contrived to keep us moving from pictur: 
to tapestry or statue and then on to some 
other object of interest. Each moment 
he would put his hand to his ear as if suf 
fering pain. At last he lingered about a 
small writing-desk in the front room a 
trifle longer than usual and gave me a 
sign to sit down in the chair drawn up to it 
Then he tried to lead madame away, but 
she refused to be inveigled and kept her 
eyes on me. Rand sauntered over to the 
window and evidently saw instantly some 
one he wished to see there. He beckoned 
with his finger. 

The woman saw the tiny gesture. Like 
a tigress she leaped upon me, but her 
strength was only a gust. She fell sobbing 
on the floor. Rand came striding over, 
caught the top of the desk, and with one 
mighty pull lifted the lock from its set 
ting in the wood. Under the lid lay a 
heap of pocket-books, watches, rings, 
satchels, and other plunder. The tick of 
the watches was easily audible now. 

‘* Himmel, vass iss dese tings,” said a 
heavy voice at my elbow. Keyplan had 
entered unawares. 

‘Stolen property, kind friend,” said 
Rand in a hard voice. 

There was a scream from the woman 
We whirled to see her just falling back, an 
empty vial in her hand, and on her lips 
were the dreadful signs of acid. Rand 
whipped out his pocket drug-case and we 
straightened her out on the floor. A 
sound at the door caused me to raise my 
head. Doctor Keyplan was just vanish 
ing into the elevator-car. 

“*Shall I get him?” I demanded of Rand 

‘““No, no, no!” the dying woman con 
trived to say in a horrible way. “He 
knew nothing. I saw those people down 
stairs and knew they were hypnotized, 
not drunk or crazy, and I followed them 
and suggested that they give me these 
things. Only one in many was hypno 
tized—it was natural—natural to them.”’ 

“Who hypnotized them?” demanded 
Rand bending over her in quivering eager 
ness. 
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But she was murmuring a prayer in 

rench and relapsed into the unconscious- 
ss in which she passed away at the hos 
tal that night. 


‘Mr. Rand, you called me up from the 
. one fe 
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Tnere’s tne | Turr 
sidewalk, didn’t you,” said the voice of 
the acting-captain of detectives in the 
doorway. 

“Yes. Call an ambulance, your pris- 
oner has attempted suicide. There in 
that desk, though, are the jewels and 
things. Take the case. I would rather 


to tne Rignt 


99° 
-_ 


not appear in it,” said Rand wearily as he 
got to his feet. 

I turned sick at heart with the thought 
that the great mystery that lay behind all 
this had escaped us. 

On the way down in the elevator I ven 


' sac 


tured to voice the chagrin I began to feel. 
“Yes, we may be just begun,” said 
Rand slowly. ‘‘Let us walk down to the 
park and have a little recapitulation be- 
fore we join poor MacArthur. 
“You see, our business is to find Carson 
and what happened to him. When I 
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looked at his photograph I saw he was not 
dishonest, and I noticed he had the ap- 
pearance of a good hypnotic subject. 
Then in the cases of Sullivan, the countess, 
the nurse, the boy, we find four people, 
who seemed out of their ordinary facul- 
ties, doing strange things. Three started 
for home, one round in a ring in her auto- 
The three that started home all 
took something. One a dog, one a baby, 
and one a letter. Something impelled 
them to take home what was most impor- 
tant in their minds at that moment. I 
went to Chelsea, picked out MacArthur 
as a man of like studies, like habits, like 
temperament to Carson, gave him some- 
thing he supposed to be valuable, just the 
same as Carson had, and led him into the 
place where the others had met a strange 
influence. Instead of behaving like Car- 
son he joins the countess in going around 
in a ring. She turned to the right; he 
turned to the right. When I compared 
the cases last night and heard that Carson 
was carrying something important and 
valuable to him personally I guessed he 
would start for home. Home to him 
would mean India. Ona slender hypoth- 
esis I wired Reyman in St. Louis and 
Cartwright in Chicago to watch the sta- 
tions for him. Suppose you call up the 
office and see if they have news.” 

The stenographer read the following 
telegram to me: 

Your man on Limited. 
once with him. All papers safe. 
dazed 


mobile. 


Starting east at 
He seems 


CARTWRIGHT 


MacArthur and Rand were sitting on a 
park bench laughing together when I got 
back. 

“We must drive up and notify the 
Emersons and relieve their minds,” said 
Rand when I told him the news. “But 
first, as MacArthur says he saw in No. 211 
only a radiating light and then the words 
‘Turn to the right,’ in black letters, I 
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have an inspiration. Let us go back.’ 

As we entered the corridor, I saw i; 
stantly that the perspective led up to the 
gilded sign of the dyeing establishment 
with the sun and his pictured rays. It 
was not bright, but it had been newly set u 
up. 

“The sunlight is reflected from the se: 
ond story windows across the street int 
this corridor about eleven and shines int: 
the door about three. The mirrors pas 
the light on and there you are.” 

It was, after all so absurdly simple, once 
granting the theory of hypnosis, that I felt 
a certain shame that I had not evolved 
the theory on my own account. As it was, 
however, I saw it all as plain as day and 
was reminded of all I had read in the 
same line. 

“There is the ‘turn to the right,’” | 
cried. 

To the left of the upper corner of the 
gilt space was a small black lettered sign 
‘*Turn to right to Zechmann’s.”” On the 
other side was a publisher’s advertisement 
hanging by the elevator and the only 
bright line read, ‘‘ Take it home.” Only 
one man out of a hundred to enter that 
place would be of the right tempera 
ment and come at the right time to be 
automatically hypnotized. Raising his 
eyes, the first thing he would see would be 
either one sign or the other, and the clever 
woman, who had been preying upon Key 
plan, having seen the victims, guessed 
they were hypnotized and started to rob 
them systematically before outside shocks 
brought them to their normal senses. 


At this moment a mirror-sided delivery 
wagon passed in the avenue. It hurled 
the sunlight into the corridor striking the 
gilt sign squarely. With a cry MacArthur 
staggered back but by an effort kept his 
mental control, seized my stick from my 
hand, and shattered the sign into a thou 
sand pieces. 
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From the time the Celtic left Queens- 
town, Dane had been a general favorite 


imong the passengers. As he leaned 
igainst the rail, chatting with a well- 
known senator and idly watching the forts, 
on the way up the bay, he was the object of 
more than one approving glance from the 
family groups upon that side of the deck. 
An athlete, bronzed by all kinds of expo- 
sure in the open air, clear-eyed, and said to 
be worth comfortable thousands, in spite 
of his youth, he was an interesting person- 
lity in more ways than one. To whisper 
it, gently, certain flirtations had been al- 
most openly suggested by ambitious dowa- 
gers, in the privacy of their staterooms, 
during the voyage. But, within a short 
hour of docking, none of the willing daugh- 
ters felt that she could congratulate her- 
self upon anything more promising than 
pleasant, s eamer-courtesies. Hence, the 
numerous cards bestowed upon him, with 
invitations to “drop in, any time.” 

He had given little thought, however, to 
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underlying reasons for this attention 
people were usually nice to him. And, 
just at the moment, his mind was oc- 
cupied with portions of a letter, re- 
ceived in Egypt, from the girl who 
had been his father’s ward,and whom 
he had considered almost a sister for 
several years. 

By the terms of his father’s will, her 
personal inheritance came to her 
direct, in United States bonds, while 
his own quarter of a million had been 
placed in the hands of a trustee, for 
investment, until he reached his 
twenty-fifth year. The trustee had 


“is eyes rested upon a face 
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been an old business friend of the senior 
Mr. Dane, with a commercial standing 
presumably as solid as that of the Chemi 
cal Bank. So, when he offered the young 
man seven per cent for the money, in his 
own business, the additional income was 
too attractive to question. In like man 
ner, he had taken over the girl’s property, 
also, the increased interest solving many 
of her little problems. And now, she had 
written of having heard disquieting ru 
mors concerning the Barlow Corporation; 
nothing particularly definite, but enough 
to make Billy Dane take the next ‘‘P & O” 
boat to London, and the Celtic home. 

Life had been too easy since his gradua 
tion from Harvard to leave much room for 
worry about his future. It had given him 
an occasional sober thought, when he con 
sidered the possibility of losing his seven 
per cent, but the threatening risk to his 
capital had not occurred to him. He felt 
that, even if things looked bad for a while, 
they were bound to right themselves 
sooner or later. Not that he had ever 
given much thought to a possible neces- 
sity for earning his living; on the contrary, 


he had put in something over five years in 
the enjoyable occupation of spending 
money in pretty nearly every country on 
the globe; completing his education, as he 


put it. But it seemed a simple matter for 
other men to acquire fortunes, and, in a 
vague, impersonal way, he assumed the 
‘‘making good” to be a foregone conclu- 
sion, if one cared about that sort of thing. 

He was far more disturbed upon the 
girl’s account than his own. A curtail- 
ment of her income might amount to little 
deprivations, and he was too fond of her, 
in a big-brotherly way, to be unconcerned 
at the idea, though they were not actually 
related. 

He wondered if she had received his 
cable, and would be expecting him. If 
not, he would settle himself at one of the 
big hotels and look her up in the morning. 
Years of traveling had given him a knowl 
edge of hotel life and the art of making 
one’s self comfortable, which proved of 
value to more than one of his fellow pas- 
sengers. So, as he sauntered down the 
gangplank, followed by a couple of well- 
tipped stewards with his luggage, his only 
immediate consideration was the getting- 


hold of a customs inspector and drivit 
off, up-town. But, in the sea of faces « 
the pier, his glance suddenly rested upo: 
one which brought a look of pleased su: 
prise into his own. Wedging his broa 
shoulders through the crowd, he grasped 
the little hand held out to him, and, as li 
seemed willing, bent and kissed them as ii 
it were the most natural thing in the world 
to do. He remembered, afterward, tha‘ 
it was the first time. 

“By Jove, Grace! It was awfully ni: 
of you to come down—you did get m 
cable, after all. I was wondering if you 
had. My, but it feels good to get hom 
and find you looking so well! Now, let’s 
see—there’s the letter ‘D,’ up near the end 
of the pier. Jeffries and the other boy 
will have my luggage there by this time 
If you’ll stand by it, I’ll get an inspector, 
and we'll be through in a few minutes.” 

Being wise in the freemasonry of men 
who know their world, he returned almost 
immediately with an official who remem 
bered him, or thought he did, which 
amounted to the same thing, and with th 
bare formality of unlocking and re-locking, 
his luggage was promptly chalked. After 
which, a porter trundled it up the pier t 
one of the smartest cabs on the bulkhead 
Before stepping in, the girl hesitated a little 

“Why not take the trolley, Billy? Send 
your things up by express—it’s ever so 
much cheaper.” 

His look of amazement dissolved in a 
cheerful grin, as he shook his head and 
helped her into the cab. 

“*That’s rather rich—coming from you, 
Girl. When did you begin practicing 
economies? I can’t stand for the beast) 
public trams, anyhow, and I want to talk 
with you as we go along. Seems to me 
you’re a bit thinner than you were when I 
went away, last time. Haven’t been ill, 
have you?” 

‘“‘N—no—only worried a little, Billy 
I’ve told myself over and over that every 
thing would come out right, some day; but 
the matter looks so serious, when I get 
thinking about it at night, that—well, 
sometimes, I’m frightened.” 

“Well, never mind,” laying a comfort 
ing arm about her shoulders, which sh« 
apparently failed to notice. ‘I’m here to 
look after you now, and you'll pick up in 
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time. How’s old Barlow, these days?” 


Dead.”’ 

‘What!” 

‘Died of heart-disease, they said, just 
bout the time you left Cairo. I would 
ve cabled, but didn’t know where to 
where did you tell the 


tch you. — Billy 

in to take us?” 

‘Why, I thought the Waldorf would be 
bout good enough. You can wait in the 
eception-room until I have my traps sent 
», and then we’ll have a nice dinner to 
ether—take you to the theater, and then 
ome afterward. You're still living at the 
Dakota, I suppose?”’ 

‘No. [ve stored my furniture and 
,oved out. For the last three weeks, I’ve 
warded in Seventeenth Street. I—thought 

u might go there with me, so I asked the 
ndlady to make up a room for you, this 
lorning.”” 

“What! Me! Live in a_ boarding 
ouse! Eat boarding-house meals! Keep 
p a dinner-conversation with the tenth- 

ssistant-floor-walker of ‘Lacy’s,’ on one 
ide, and Dolly Montague, of the Floro- 
lora chorus, on the other! Thanks, aw- 
fully. Not for mine!” This was said in 

tone of good-natured banter, but the 
tears appeared in her eyes, nevertheless. 

‘Oh, Billy!) What if you have to?” 

“Well, I don’t. You can gamble on 
that. I haven’t roughed it all around the 
vorld for nothing. I can make myself 
comfortable in an 8x1o studio, if I have 
to do my own cooking and washing, at 
But boarding-houses are en- 
tirely out of my line. Out of yours, too, I 
reckon. Tell you what youdo. Pack up 
vour things and come to the hotel with me, 
right now. Then, after a while, when you 
get rested, and feel better, we’ll look about 
for a nice flat, and set up housekeeping 
for ourselves.” 

“Oh, can’t you see how things are! 
Billy Dane, how much money have you 
this minute?” 

“Oh, not such a lot; enough to last us 
for a few days, anyhow. Possibly five or 
six hundred—no—about three hundred, I 
reckon. I was ahead of the game until 
Friday night—and then those fellows in 
the smoking-room got into me a little. My 
next check from Barlow was due the week 
after I got your letter, but I cabled him to 


that, too. 
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hold it for me, here. Jove! That re 
minds me. If the poor old chap is dead, 
you'll have to come down to his office and 
identify me. They’ll know you, of course, 
and they’ll know my signature.” 

‘Billy, the court appointed a receiver 
for the Barlow Company, last week. All 
the old clerks have been turned out, and 
the receiver’s men have possession of the 
books and stock.” 

“What! Go ’way! Oh, well, if things 
are in that sort of shape, I’ll get a lawyer 
in the morning and have him draw all our 
money right out of the concern. What was 
Barlow thinking of, to get into such a mud 
dle! Hang it all, Grace, it wasn’t treating 
us right. He took our cash so it would be 
safe, and earn more interest than those 
bonds we had. We’d better get our se 
curities back, and put them in a safe-de 
posit vault.”’ 

‘““You—er—haven’t had much experi 
ence in business, have you, Billy?” 

‘Not any, thank the Lord! I’ve money 
enough to supply my little wants, and pay 
my traveling expenses when I feel like 
moving on. So I’ve been perfectly wil 
ling to let the chaps who like that sort of 
thing slave away their lives at it. I’d feel 
pretty sore on myself if I couldn’t find any 
thing better worth doing than just piling 
up money, and sacrificing my conscience 
to do it.” 

“That sounds lovely. I used to think 
that way, myself. But suppose we never 
get our money out of the Barlow Com 
pany? The papers say it is hopelessly in 
solvent. That the assets, the things that 
are worth anything, you know, won’t pay 
ten cents on the dollar. And it will take 
goodness knows how many months, or 
years, to get the matter straightened out, 
anyway. I went down to see that re 
ceiver, myself—oh, you may be sure of 
that. And he had the impudence to tell 


. me no such account as mine appeared on 


the books. I’m awfully afraid, Billy, that 
the three hundred dollars in your pocket, 
and my two hundred in the Second Na 
tional are every cent we’ve got in the world. 
Now, won’t you change your mind, and 
come to the boarding-house with me?” 
“‘No, thanks! Ill live like a white man 
for a day or so—until we’ve had a chance 
to see just where we stand—and you shall, 
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at least, take your meals with me. It’s a 
cropper, Girl! No use trying to get away 
from that. But—shucks! Don’t you care. 
Why, I can go and be a clerk in an office, 
somewhere, if it comes to that. Even if 
they only pay me thirty or forty a week, 
we can manage, somehow. Guess [’ll 
have to get along without a man, though. 
I was going to write one of the college fel- 
lows to recommend one.” 

Now, Billy Dane was neither a fool nor 
alt yzether devoid of common-sense. With 
money in his pocket to pay his way or, in 
barbarous corners of the world, with a gun 
on his hip, he was abundantly able to take 
care of himself; more than that, to win 
both liking and respect from chance ac- 
quaintances. His case was not greatly dif 
ferent from that of other young fellows who 
had been carefully bred and educated in 
everything but the value and means of 
getting money. He had always had it; 
consequently, there could be no great diffi- 
culty about procuring it if the immediate 
supply ran short. Usually, one cabled or 
wrote for it; and in a little while the draft 
or letter of credit arrived. It seemed a 
simple matter. His personal code was 
equally free f om complications. “‘ Always 
to remember that one was a gentleman, 
to act accordingly, and to see that the 
other fellow remembered it, too.” The 
things a gentleman did, and those he could 
not do, were arrayed against each other in 
white and black. One could not pos- 
sibly confuse them, even if in a convivial 
mood—over-stimulated, as one might say. 

The effect of the circumstances which he 
was called upon to face, with such a tem- 
perament, may be imagined. He often 
decided hastily upon his course of action 
rather than trouble himself with laborious 
consideration. By the next afternoon, he 
had found that if anything were ever re- 
covered from the wreck of the Barlow 
Company, it would be a matter of years 
and involve a sea of legal technicalities 
from which he had little hope. So, with 
the girl, he devoted his second day ashore 
to apartment-hunting. 

More for the sake of having a definite 
limit to work upon than from any practical 
idea of what they could afford to pay, he 
assumed that their rent should not exceed 
fifty dollars a month. And the quarters 


obtainable at that figure appeared out of 
the question to one with his ideas of space 
and sunlight. After the day’s fruitless 
hunting, he said: 

‘Look here, Girl, I had chambers near 
Lincoln’s Inn for a while, in London, and 
they were ahead of anything we’ve seen 
in flats. Let’s look for a suite in some old 
family house, to-morrow, and see if we 
can’t find something better than these lit- 
tle cooped-up boxes we’ve been shown.” 

During the morning, they discovered 
four rooms, with a bath, in a house on 
Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue, which ap 
peared to be just the thing. The furni 
ture she had stored would make the suite 
quite habitable, and she thought the mat 
ter settled, until he raised an objection 
which had never occurred to her. 

“They’d be about what we want, Girl, 
if there was only an extra room. This 
would be bully for us two, but where on 
earth could we put our chaperan?” 

“ Our—what!” 

““Chaperon. We couldn’t live here alone 
by ourselves, you know. People would talk | 
Couldn’t have that.” 

“I don’t see why they should! What 
business is it of any one’s?” 

“Oh, but they would, you know. Ii 
you were really my sister, I daresay it 
might be managed, somehow. But soonet 
or later, they’d put it up to us—and we 
couldn’t lie about it.” 

“‘I—I think I could, Billy, if—if I had to. 
And—it really wouldn’t be much of a lie 
just a teeny, weeny, conventional one. 
You're all the brother I’ve ever had; just 
as good and nice a one as a woman could 
have. Wouldn’t it be all right if you said 
I was your step-sister? You know, people 
have always called me ‘Miss Dane’ ever 
since I came to live with you, as a little 
girl.” 

“Well, it would look beastly bow, if we 
were found out, you know. I can’t do 
anything that’s going to hurt you, Girl, 
not for the world! Would your friends 
come to see you, here, just the same, if 
there was no one but us two?” 

“Why, of course they would! Those 
whom I care anything about. No expla 
nation would be necessary to them. They 
know me, and they’ve heard all about you. 
See here, Billy, who is there in the whole 
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vorld to care how you and I live? We've 
st our money, and we must get along as 
est we can. We'll both find some way of 
rning enough to pay our way, and we'll 
inage beautifully. Let’s take the rooms 
nd say no more about it.” 
“All right. I can tell by the way folks 
reat you, whether it’s a good proposition 
rnot. If it isn’t, we'll fix it in some other 
hape. But you’re not going out after any of 
he money. I’ll look after that end of it.” 
Two days later they were fairly settled, 
nd commenced their housekeeping as if 
t were the jolliest kind of a lark. Their 
nmediate neighbors accepted them as 
rother and sister without question; this 
much from Billy’s clean personality, as 
from the implied facts of their little estab- 
lishment. Then he started out to call 
pon one of his college friends, whose 
susiness address he had. 
The atmosphere of restraint and com- 
mercialism about the big store affected 
im unpleasantly, the moment he stepped 
inside the doors. But he was there for a 
purpose, and tried to keep this fixed in his 
mind. Gresham’s manner, when he was 
shown into the private office, was cordial 


enough, however, to put him more at his 
ease. 
‘‘Hel—lo—Billy! Where did you drop 


from, old chap! Glad to see you! Sit 
lown—have a cigar. When did you get 
back? Where have you been, anyway?” 

‘“Oh—knocking about. Left Cairo on 
the twelfth. Well, what’s the good word?” 

‘Same old grind. Wish I had your 
luck, I’d run across the pond myself, if I 
could get away. Ought not to complain, 
though, we’ve done a lot of business, this 
vear. By the way, didn’t I hear you had 
some money in the Barlow Company? 
Pulled out before the smash came, of 
course? Regular grafter, Barlow. Stuck 
us for several thousands.” 

‘By Jove! Sorry to hear that. But 
vou mustn’t call him a ‘grafter,’ old chap. 
Poor Barlow was beastly unfortunate; but 
his intentions must have been all right.”’ 

‘“Humph! Hell’s paved with good in- 
tentions! Barlow was a swindler, that’s 
what he was. And he’d have stuck you, 
too, if you hadn’t got out in time.” 

“Why, he did lose all my cash for 
me, Harry, but I’ve always thought him 
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straight as a die. Poor devil, got in some 
kind of a hole, I gue:s.”’ 

“What! You don’t mean to say—Not 
all you had—what! Oh, thunder! That’s 
too bad! Why, I say, Billy, what are you 
going to do?” 

“Get a job, and keep living, I s’pose. 
What else can I do? That’s what I came 
to see you about, this morning; thought, 
possibly, you couid give me something.” 

“Well, you can bet I'll try to, if you 
really mean it, Er—what’s your particu 
lar line, old chap?” 

“Which?” 

“*What would you like todo? What can 
you do?” 

“Oh—h! That’s what you mean, eh! 
Well, let’s see. I pulled ‘stroke’ on the 
‘Varsity’ when we licked Yale, you know. 
And my ‘classics’ were usually up to the 
mark. Not very rusty on my ‘literature,’ 
either. Ride ’most anything on four legs 
—and—er—” 

‘““Yes—yes. I don’t doubt all that, but 
those things are a little out of our line. 
We’re a manufacturing house, you know. 
What can you do in the line of office-work 
that would be worth dollars and cents to 
us? You’re suggesting that we pay you 
something in cash, every week, and, of 
course, we’re not buying anything we can’t 
use. How about your handwriting? H—m 
—m—that’s pretty rotten, I remember, 
from your letters. Know anything about 
bookkeeping?” 

“Not a thing. 
much.” 

‘Ever sell goods? Ever sell anything?” 

“Once—out in the Punjab. Sold a 
cayuse for twice what it was worth to a 
traveler who didn’t know a lot about horse- 
flesh. But the fellow was a decent sort of 
chap, so I gave him back his money. 
Couldn’t do a man dirt, like that, you 
know.” 

‘““M—well—that depends. Er 


Never believed in it— 


oh, of 


‘course not! Course, you couldn’t! H—m 


—know any languages?” 

“French, Spanish, a little Arabic, Jap, 
and Hindustani. Not very strong on my 
Arabic, though; and my French isn’t ex- 
actly Faubourg St. Germain.” 

“Well, that might be something for a 
starter. We aren’t doing much business 
with the Arabs, but we are thinking of 
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putting out a line or so in South America. 
Ever write ‘ads?’” 

“Yes, for a joke. Salted mine—in 
California. But a couple of fool capital 
ists believed what I wrote. Came to see 
me with fifty thousand, in cash. So, after 
I’d explained matters, the drinks were on 
me. I’ve done newspaper stuff, off and 
on, when I happened across something in 
teresting. Editor of the Bombay Gazette 
wired me a hundred rupees, once, and 
then wrote he’d have made it three hun 
dred if he hadn’t had to call in an expert 
on hieroglyphics.”’ 

“Well, we’re getting at something. I'll 
ask the governor to put you in Hepburn’s 
department, where you can study the 
Then I'll tell you about what 
ground we want to cover, and you can try 
some ‘ads’ for us. If you make good, I 
suppose the Old Man might give you 
‘fifteen per,’ as a starter. Mind you, 
Billy, that’s just lost money to us if your 
stuff isn’t right. If it shows results, in a 
month or so, I dare say we could give you 
a little more. One thing you’ll have to be 
careful about. The governor won’t under 
stand your make-up; he’s all business, 
you know. So go a little easy on what 
you say to him. I'll start you in right 
now, if you say i 

Billy did say so; action was his long 
suit. And after a brief introduction to 
the crabbed head of the stock department, 
he spent what seemed to him thecongest 
day of his life in a conscientious effort to 
understand that the Gresham Company’s 
goods were better and cheaper than any 
others made. 

The confinement, and the necessity for 
concentrating his mind upon details in 
which he had no personal interest, wore 
upon his nerves a great deal more than he 
had thought anything could, but he prided 
himself upon not being a quitter, and 
stuck to it. 

For a day or two, he felt that he was 
making progress—then, trouble came. 

He had been taking down memoranda, 
with the manager, upon various lines of 
saddlery handled by the house, and had 
come upon a handsomely decorated sam 
ple which his practical experience told 
him would prove a whited sepulcher to the 
man who rode it. Pausing in the act of 


ri ods. 


jotting down the catalogue price, he said: 

‘* Must be some mistake about this, Hep 
burn.” (The choleric manager bristled 
up ina second) ‘That saddle might do 
to hang in a window, where no one could 
examine it closely, you know; but that 
dinky little cinch wouldn’t stand an hour’s 
riding, ’cross country.” 

“‘Huh! Thought you were here to learn 
the business, Dane. You don’t know 
much about selling goods, I can tell you 
that!” 

“Perhaps I don’t. But I know sad 
dles, all right! Wouldn’t trust my neck 
to that outfit two minutes on a lively 
‘bronk.? Why, man, twenty dollars is 
sheer robbery for it. You might unload 
’em on some fool dealer who got taken in 
by the stamped leather and fixings, but he 
couldn’t give one away to a man who knew 
anything about riding. And if your 
dealer worked them off on some of these 
park amateurs, thev’d break their necks!” 
The manager’s face had been growing 
purple. 

“Well, I'll tell you one thing, young 
fellow! The house doesn’t hire you to talk 
like that about their goods. That sad 
dle’s one of the best sellers we have; and 
if you want to hold your job, you’d better 
keep your mouth shut!” 

“Look here, my man, you’re not to 
speak to me like that, you know. I don’t 
permit it! Ill just make a note that 
this line will have to be overhauled and 
strengthened before it’s sold, that’s all!” 

“Oh! You will, will you! Very well. 
You may draw your money and quit, 
right now, Dane! Your ideas and ours 
don’t agree.” 

“Bosh! You go on about your busi 
ness, Hepburn, and keep out of my way 
in future—understand!” 

Billy turned his back on the manager, 
and went on examining the goods with 
some inward regret that he had allowed 
himself to have words with a person of 
Hepburn’s stamp—which made the other 
gasp in exasperated wonder at the young 
fellow’s sublime audacity. Without an 
other word, he walked away to the office. 

Ina few moments, Harry Gresham came 
hurrying down: 

‘“‘For Heaven’s sake, Billy, what have 
you been up to with Hepburn! He’s in 
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there with the governor, crazy mad, and 
the old man’s told him to fire you on the 
spot!” 

‘Oh, well, if that’s the way you people 
feel about it, we won’t argue the matter. 
I had some words with Hepburn about 
one of those fake saddles—you can see for 
yourself how rotten the cinch straps are— 
and the fellow got impertinent, that’s all. 
He’s a regular bounder. I don’t believe 
your father knows what sort of a line he’s 
putting out. If he does, I’m not a good 
man for this business, that’s all. Tell you 
what, let’s take this right in there and show 
it to him.” 

‘That wouldn’t do you any good. He 
won’t go back of the heads of his depart- 
ments; couldn’t run business that way, 
you know. If you had only come to me, 
on the quiet, I might have got him to look 
into the matter—here and there, a bit of 
poor material will get into any line—but 
the governor’s time is too valuable to look 
after such things, himself. He hires peo- 
ple to do that. Now, you apologize to 
Hepburn and patch it up with him, some- 
how. Then the old man will forget all 
about it.” 

“Me! Apologize! Why, hang it all, 
Harry, aint I telling you the cad was im- 
pertinent to me, when I was only showing 
him the thing wasn’t fit to send out!” 

‘‘Now, see here, Billy, you’re on the 
wrong tack, altogether. I got you this 
job because I like you, and you need the 
money. I know you’ve got your own 
point of view, but it isn’t a practical one in 
business. We all have to eat a little crow, 
once in a while. I want to see you make 
good.” 

“Tt’s awfully nice of you, old chap, 
and I appreciate it, honest, I do. But, 
really, you know, I couldn’t have any 
more words with a fellow like that. So, 
if you’ll just present my respects to your 
father, and thank him for letting me have 
a try, [ll get my hat and run along.” 

“All right. I’m sorry. If—er—if you 
happen to be a little short at any time, 
Billy—you—er—know where to come, 
don’t you?” 

“Thanks. That’s mighty good of you— 
but I’ll manage somehow.” 

It never occured to Dane that he was 
foolish, or that a compromise was worth 


considering. He had been accustomed 
to exacting respect and civility from those 
with whom he had any dealings, and the 
possibility of this having been influenced 
as much by his former, independent 
means, as by his own bearing, was some- 
thing he had never figured upon. He was 
even amused at the affair when he de 
scribed it to the girl. And, as her own 
experience in the commercial point of view 
was still limited, she thoroughly agreed 
with him: 

“Their offering you only fifteen dollars 
a week was an insult, anyhow, Billy,” she 
said. ‘‘Why, a laboring man, with no 
education at all, gets as muck as that.” 

“Oh, well, that was only for a starter, 
you know. I was to get a good deal more 
when I began to write ‘ads’ for them. Glad 
I tried it, anyhow. Now I know what I 
can do when I tackle the next lot. Seems 
rather funny, when one thinks about it, 
that a college education isn’t in more de- 
mand among those commercial chaps. 
There’s Bainbridge, of my class—went in 
for mechanical engineering. He’s been 
just an ordinary workman, for two or 
three years, in one: of the railroad shops. 
His father’s general manager of the road, 
too. But they’re bound to find out what 
he’s worth, some time, I reckon.” 

With unshaken confidence in himself, 
Billy started out again, next morning, in 
his‘search for employment. With a na 
tural distaste for risking another fiasco 
with any of his old friends, he tried his 
luck among strangers, and his gentle- 
manly bearing secured at least a fair 
amount of civility in the interviews he had. 
But though he kept at it until the offices 
were emptying themselves for the night, 
he met with little encouragement. 

In the next three months, he held sev- 
eral positions for a week or so, and lost 
them, through what seemed no fault of his. 
As the time passed, however, he began to 
feel that there must be something lacking 
in his make-up. Without letting him 
know of it, the girl, who had kept up her 
drawing, at Bryn Mawr, more dilligently 
than her class-mates, found an opportunity 
to do some illustrating for the publishing 
houses which brought in a few dollars 
every week. Otherwise, they would have 
reached the end of their rope very shortly. 
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One evening, he came in with so little 
f his usual buoyancy that she felt a chill 
f apprehension ior him. Perching upon 
he arm of his chair, she stroked his fore- 
ead, while the chops were broiling in the 
ttle kitchen. She had developed a talent 
n the cooking-line which both were at a 
ss to account for. 
‘‘What is it, Billy? No opening, to-day?” 
‘‘Nary a chance in two weeks. Girl— 
vhat’s the matter with me, anyhow! I’ve 
lways thought I was a decent sort of chap; 
fellow one could trust with the spoons, at 
least. I stood pretty well up in my class 
Harvard—rather strong on literature 
nd mathematics. And all the people I’ve 
seen can’t have a personal grudge against 
me. I can’t believe that every line of 
business is dishonest. 
seem downright swindling to me are taken 
is nothing worse than a joke, everywhere 
I've been. I don’t see why I should be a 
failure! If I were out in Wyoming, to- 
morrow, I could get a job from Danny 
Nelson, riding the range, at least. What’s 


the matter with me! Do yous’pose there’s 
inything wrong with my head?” 


‘Not a thing, Billy. It’s a dear, good 
head. But you’ve been worrying too much, 
ind you’re all run down. Really, you look 
like a wreck. I wish you’d go up and see 
Doctor Sansom, after dinner, will you?” 

“Oh, thunder! I’mnotsick. And be- 
sides, I haven’t the price. Haven’t seen 
Sansom in years, and I heard he had a gilt- 
edged practice. Society people—twenty- 
five a visit—that sort of thing. Girl, why 
don’t you get married! There used to be 
two or three chaps with lots of money who 
were a whole lot interested in you—remem- 
ber how I used to chaff you about them?” 

‘““Do—do you want me to marry?” 

“Well, Girl, if you should, I wouldn’t 
have the thought of your starving, before 
me. If I don’t get some money pretty 
soon, the furniture will have to go, and 
after that—ugh! Tell you one thing, 
though, if the man doesn’t make a regular 
queen of you, and treat you dead square, 
I'll shoot him.” She had grown strangely 
thoughtful, and for a moment or two, said 
nothing. Then, with an insistence she 
feared he wouid notice in her voice, she 
repeated her question. 

‘Do you want me to marry—Billy?” 


But things which. 
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‘“‘God knows I don’t! If I could only 
give you enough to eat—and wear—and 
keep a decent roof over your head.” A 
soft gleam came into her eyes, as she 
looked down upon the curly head she had 
been stroking, but he didn’t see it. 

“Then, we’ll say no more about it. I’d 
look nice—settling down, snug and com- 
fortable, with some man, while you were 
perhaps going hungry, out in the cold— 
wouldn’t I? It seems to me I’m a better 
sort of a chum than that, Billy. Here! 
Let me go! I can smell the chops, burn 
ing!’ He had pulled her face down until 
it rested against his lips for a moment. 
Then, when she had gone, he thought: “I 
wonder if it makes other chaps feel good 
when they—er—kiss their sisters? Jove! 
I wish she really was my sister! H—m. 
No I don’t, either. That’s funny, too. 
But, really, you know, I don’t believe I 
do.” 

Had he not seen that she was worried 
about him, and made an effort to appear 
more like his old, light-hearted self, this 
bit of introspection might have led to a 
realization of some things which, so far, 
had never entered his head. As it was, 
the incident slipped his mind altogether 
in the consideration of more formidable 
matters. And after dinner, he went out 
for a walk, ‘‘wanted to clear the cobwebs 
out of his head,”’ he told her. 


In an hour’s aimless wandering about 
the streets, he considered, and discarded, 
numerous schemes—among others, that 
of heavily insuring his life in her favor— 
paying the premium with borrowed money 
and then putting a bullet through his 
head: 

“Couldn’t do that, you know,’ he 
thought. ‘‘It’s lbw—and—cowardly. Be- 
sides, I aint really licked—not half licked 
yet. All I’ve got to do is buck up—and 
keep at it.” 

Happening to pass a line of theatrical 
posters, he noticed that Robert Cheddeson 
was playing a drama in which he had made 
the hit of the season, at the Savoy, and, 
merely with the idea of taking his mind 
off from immediate difficulties, he walked 
around to the theater. ‘‘Gad! I’d like to 
see Old Bob, again, you know. He’s one 
of the right sort. Didn’t know he was 
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back again. We'll have a little supper, 
together and talk over old times.”’ 

Sending in his card from the box-office, 
he waited a few minutes in the lobby; 
after which, an usher took him back under 
the stage to the actor’s dressing-room, 
where he was changing his clothes. 

‘“‘Well—well! This is a pleasant sur- 
prise, old chap. Awfully pleased to run 
across you again. ‘That was a great 
time we had out in Simla, wasn’t it? What 
are you doing in New York? Had to 
come back for a sniff of Broadway, I sup- 
pose. We all get the feeling after a while. 
Make yourself comfortable. Well, what are 
you doing with yourself? Seeing what 
has happened to the town while you’re 
resting up, between trips?” 

“Not altogether. Had to come back 
and look after my affairs here, for a while.” 

“Oh! I see. Wall Street’s been run- 
ning up your investments a bit, I suppose. 
Do you know, I’ve wondered why you did- 
n’t try your hand at writing a play some- 
time, Dane. You’ve had experiences that 
ought to dramatize in great shape if you 
could write them out. Didn’t I read some 
newspaper stuff of yours, once? Seems to 
me I saw an article over your name that 
had a whole lot of color in it.” 

“Why, I did grind out a few odd bits, 
over there. But they weren’t anything 
that could be used in a play. Funny you 
happened to run across them—Bombay 
Gazelte?” 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder. Yes, now I think 
of it, that’s where I saw them. I’d just 
had one of the times of my life, with you, 
in the Hills, and those sketches brought 
it all back to me. Joking aside, old chap, 
why don’t you try to block out a scenario? 
You’ve nothing to do but enjoy life.” 

“Oh, go’way! Who'd buy it? Seems to 
me I’ve heard that no one can get a play 
read unless they stand in pretty solid with 
the managers.” 

“That isn’t altogether so. We want 
good stuff bad enough to jump at it, any 
time. But the trouble is that so few 
writers have the dramatic instinct. And 
the most of us who act, can’t write. That’s 
what put the idea of your doing it into my 
head. You’re a college man, aren’t you? 
And you write English with a whole lot of 
ginger init. But—there’s my call! Come 


up and siand in the wings while I do thi 
act.” 

Dane had seen considerable acting, i: 
his day, being an habitual theater-goe1 
but the mystery of play-construction had 
always seemed to him beyond the ability 
of all but the gifted few who happened to 
be born with a special genius for it. 

In the absorption of watching Chedde 
son’s masterly handling of the leading 
part, the suggestion of his attempting 
such a piece of work almost slipped his 
mind. Almost, but not entirely. Back of 
the pleasure he experienced as the plot de 
veloped, there was a sub-consciousness oi 
the machinery and construction which 
produced the result. Here and _ there, 
bits of the life he had seen came and went 
in his mind like the flashes from a kineto 
scope; only fleeting impressions, but each 
suggestive, in a vague way, of what Ched 
deson would probably do and say in cer 
tain situations. 

When the curtain fell, he went down to 
his friend’s dressing-room, again, with 
something of this running through his 
mind. And in the jumble of general talk, 
he presently asked: 

“‘Did you ever hear about Folsom of the 
19th Cavalry, out in the Philippines?” 

“Folsom? Name sounds familiar. What 
happened to him?” 

“Why, he worked up to a first-lieuten 
ancy, out there—only ‘Mex,’ you know-— 
but there was good stuff in him. Found 
that one of the officers was making his 
major’s wife lose her head a bit, and tried 
to block the game. Fellow had it in for 
him, and fixed it so the major thought 
Folsom, himself, was the cad. Major put 
it up to him, but wasn’t sure enough to 
shoot. But the story leaked out, and 
queered Folsom, everywhere, all through 
the corps. Then, he saved the major’s 
life, under fire—ambush, you know, and 
disappeared. Supposed to have been 
wiped out. While I was watching you, in 
that last act, I was wondering how things 
would have turned out if he had worked 
up again and succeeded in exposing that 
bounder, without bringing the woman’s 
name into it, and then have made some 
grand-stand play that would have en 
tirely reversed the opinion of him. There 
was a girl in it, too, whom he wanted to 
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marry. But she almost took the cad, 
instead, before she found out the true in 
vardness of things, and guessed the mix 
ip with the major’s wife.” 

Cheddeson appeared to be revolving 
something in his mind, while his man was 
helping him on with his clothes. 

‘Say, look here, Billy—” then, after a 


moment or twa: ‘I wish vou'd block 


+ 
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that out, just as it occurred to you, in de- 
tail. Fix up a sort of skeleton; just an 
outline of the facts, as you think they 
might have happened, and bring it around 
to my rooms, to-morrow afternoon, will 
you?” 

‘“Oh—you don’t want to waste your 
time over a snap idea like that, old chap. 
What’s the use? I can't take advantage 
of your good nature, like that, you know.” 

“Humph! You can’t take money out 
of my pocket by throwing away the chance 
of a good thing, either—if I have any 
thing to say about it. If you’ll work that 
up, I think there may be something in it. 


our 


The imposition will be on you, if any one 
Of course, if you’ve got too much on hand 
to bother with it 

“Oh, it isn’t that. 
really inearnest. But 

‘Never mind the ‘but.’ 
typewriter?” 

“No. And you couldn’t 
either.”’ 


I’ll do it, if you’re 


” 


Have you a 


read my fist, 


brother—”’ 


‘“‘That’s a small matter; I'll give you a 
note to Leedy’s stenographer. Take the 
stuff around to her in the morning, and 
translate until she’s got it all down. She’ll 
know where to put in the ‘exits’ and the 
‘cues,’ and all that sort of thing. It won’t 
take up more than a few hours of your 
time, and it may pan out one of the best 
day’s work you’ve done: short of being on 
the right side of the market in Wall Street. 
Don’t you fool me, now. I'll expect you 
in time for lunch.” 

Something in Cheddeson’s persistence 
communicated itself to Billy. He had no 
faith whatever in his ability to write any- 
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thing which would bear production on the 
stage. But the actor had attracted him, 
as one of his own sort, when they first 
met, and it was a principle with him to 
oblige a friend, even at some personal in- 
convenience. So, at midnight, when the 
girl retired to her own room, she left him 
writing at the bare dinner-table with an 
absorption which was altogether new to 
him. 

The inspiration of Cheddeson’s acting 
was warm in his mind. And Folsom’s 
story, with his own imaginative sequel, 
seemed to fit itself around the actor’s per- 
sonality with a smoothness that amazed 
him. 

Hour after hour passed, without his 
being conscious of having written a word. 
But the shadowy corners of the room, be- 
yond the lamplight, seemed alive with the 
characters in the story. Echoes of stray 
shots—the faint, insistent rattle of a 
‘Maxim’ automatic—weird bugle notes— 
the pleading tones of a woman’s voice— 
came and went with a sense of actuality 
that blotted out the immediate surround- 
ings. And, through it all, a stalwart 
figure in khaki stood out with startling 
vividness—the incarnation of a man—an 
officer—a gentleman—in the best accept- 
ance of the words. 

When the first grayness of daybreak 
crept into the room, a terse, vivid sum- 
mary of the dream lay in twenty scrib- 
bled pages before him, and he became 
conscious, for the first time, that he was 
tired out. A cold plunge in the tub, how- 
ever, freshened him up, wonderfully, and 
by the time the girl appeared, he was pre- 
paring an early breakfast himself. 

Over their lunch, Cheddeson talked of 
anything and everything but stage matters. 
And it was not until they were secure in 
the privacy of his rooms that he settled 
down to aserious consideration of the type- 
written pages which the stenographer and 
Dane had produced after a morning of 
pretty strenuous work. 

For nearly an hour, the actor puffed 
upon a long cigar, without a word, as he 
went through the manuscript, while Billy, 
forgot the whole thing in an absorbing ex- 
amination of his friend’s books. Then 
Cheddeson laid down the pages with an 
appreciative whistle. Before saying any- 
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thing, he took out his check-book and 
drew an order for five hundred dollars, 
payable to one, “William Ellersley Dane.” 
Passing it across the table, he said: 

“ Billy, I didn’t think you had it in you! 
I saw the idea had a lot of possibilities, 
last night. But, man alive, you’ve turned 
out a winner! The dialogue was where 
I thought you might fall down, but you 
didn’t. These two pages of it settle that. 
Now, the question is: Can I do business 
with you? Will you accept this five hun- 
dred to bind a purchase on a royalty basis 
of, say, seven per cent? I can’t pay 
more than that because the expense of 
production will fall on me.” 

Billy took the check with a dazed ex- 
pression. At first, he thought he had fal- 
len asleep and was imagining things. 

“Oh, I say, Bob—this is a joke! A 
hundred would be big pay for one night’s 
work, if you bought it outright. Lord, 
man! Suppose I turned out three or four 
of these every week: do you know what it 
would amount to?” 

“IT know that this, alone, ought to be 
worth at least three thousand a month to 
you, while it is running, in royalties. And 
you couldn’t do another as good in six 
months, not to save your life. Human 
brains don’t work that way.” 

“But, hang it all, I’ve been hunting 
fifteen-dollar jobs for weeks and weeks, 
and getting thrown down, every time. 
Forgot to tell you I lost all my money 
through the Barlow smash.” 

“The devil you did! That’s pretty 
rough! But you won’t need to worry 
much over it, now, I reckon. Been trying 
to work for the Philistines, have you? 
By Jove! You’d never have made a go of 
it in a thousand years, old chap. Tried 
it myself, once. You and I aren’t built for 
that sort of thing. Just forget it. Your 
ship’s come in—and it’s an Argosy. Say, 
how long have you been trying to be a 
clerk?” 

“Ever since I came back—nearly four 
months. Why?” 

“Your experiences ought to make a play 
by themselves, considering your personal- 
ity. Great Scott! Billy—haven’t you ever 
gone down to the docks, at night, and felt 
like winding it up?” 

“Not seriously. Don’t believe I’m that 
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ich of a quitter. Only thing that’s wor- 
d me was the having a girl on my hands 
look out for.”’ 
‘‘H—m—well—that’s enough to take 
e heart out of any man when things go 
ong. Funny—I never took you for a 
nedict, somehow.” 
‘I’mnot. Er—sister.” 
‘‘Oh—I see. Give her my respects and 
ngratulations, when you go home. This 
ll make some little difference to her, 
lly. She’ll be prouder than ever of you; 
[ rather imagine that women like you 
retty well, too.” 

When Dane got out into the street, an 

lea, indefinite at first, in the jumble of 
thoughts aroused by the change in his 
prospects, began to take shape in his 
mind insistently. 

‘Sister! I lied to him. What else could 
Ido! If I hadn’t—what would he have 
thought?) There you are! What would 

1y man think, no matter how decent he 
vas about not showing it! It had to be 

ster—or—wife. Wife! Grace? Wonder 
vhat’s the matter with me, anyhow; never 
felt like this before!” 


Presently, he stopped, thought for a 
moment, then went into the nearest drug 
tore and called up the girl’s most inti- 
mate friend: 

‘Hello! Hello! Two-nine-four? Ah! Is 
\fiss Davis in? What’s that? Oh—Hello! 
Didn’t recognize your voice. This is Billy 


Dane, talking. Say, Marjory, could you 
me down, to-night, and stay with Grace 
for a little while? I’ve got to be away, and 
| don’t want to leave her all alone. You 
ill? Thanks. It’s awfully good of you. 
hen—we’ll expect you todinner? Good!” 
So far, his course of action appeared a 
mple matter to Billy. But when he tried 
‘planations with the girl, his natural 
honesty made him blunder awkwardly at 
‘No, he wasn’t exactly going out of 
town,”’ he admitted. 
‘Then, where are you going, Billy? If 
ou can’t do as you please in your own 
juarters, I don’t know where you’re going 
to find a place. I didn’t bother you last 
ight, did I—even when you worked as 
ou had no business to. See here, Billy, 
| don’t know just what’s troubling you 
1ow, but if any one has to leave, it will be 
|,not you, unless there’s good reason for it.” 
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He put both hands upon her shoulders 
and looked straight into her brown eyes. 

“There is, Girl! Can’t you see it? I’m 
not your brother—wouldn’t be if I could. 
And it puts you in a false position. So, 
I'll have to go away, for a while, anyhow. 
Until—” 

“Well? Goon. Until what? Why don’t 
you say it? Until you marry some nice 
woman—and ask me to come and live with 
you—is that it? Have you picked her out? 
Seems to me I’ve noticed something on 
your mind, lately.” 

“That’s about it, Girl—if she can only 
care for a chap who isn’t good for much— 
in business.” 

‘Are you quite sure you love her, Billy?” 
There was a little catch in her voice—all 
her beautiful castles seemed tumbling about 
her in ruins. 

“‘Quite sure,” soberly. ‘I’ve been sev- 
eral kinds of a fool, all these years, in not 
knowing it, before.”’ 

“‘B—Billy—I—d—don’t believe she’s 
g—good enough for you!” 

“The only thing I’m worrying about is 
that she’s too good—too fine and sweet in 
everything that goes to make the best in a 
woman, to care about living with a chap 
like me.” 

‘Do you mean to say you haven’t asked 
her, yet!” 

“Never even thought of such a thing 
until an hour ago—always thought I loved 
her as a sister.”’ 

“What! Do you mean? Oh, Billy— 
Billy—you’ll drive me in‘o nervous pros- 
tration, yet! Why, Boy, I’ve never 
dreamed of anyone but you! And when 
you began to talk so seriously, just now, of 
someone else, as I thought, it nearly broke 
my heart. Really, it did. And so— 
your going away to-night from your own 
comfortable room, and all this trouble is 
just because you’ve found out that you 
love me. Bless you! I thought I knew it 
the day you came in on the Celtic. What 
do you want me to say—that I'll marry 
you? Why, that is a simple matter—lv- 
ing youasI do. We'll go up to the little 
church in Twenty-eighth Street, after din- 
ner, and have it over with. Then—Oh, 
Billy! Think of it! We can come back 
to our own little home, here, and begin the 
happiest days of our lives.” 
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“Yes, Girl—soon. But not in just that 
way—and not here. We'll be married next 
week, if you choose. But—as we should 
be—in church—with all the friends we can 
gather about us. The college fellows will 
come, I know, and others, too. So will 
the people you have known all your life. 
When Billy Dane marries the woman he 
loves and honors, he’s going to do it like a 
gentleman, please God, not, like a black- 
guard, in some low, sneaking way that 
might be thrown up at her in after years. 
And we mustn’t come back here to live, 
for the same reason. We'll find another 
nest, in some other part of the town.” 

A sweet, new quality in his voice, so 
like the man he had always been, yet vi- 
brant with something that went straight 
to her heart, blurred her eyes with a sudden 
mist. 
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Presently, there came a knock at t! 
door. A messenger handed in a not 
from Cheddeson which, as soon as the 
were alone again, they opened and rea 
together: 

Have been thinking over a name for thy 
play and suggest ‘‘Courage.” It seems to 
stick out from every line of your scenario—by 
inference—the courage to be a man, a gent | 
man, no matter whether things go right or 
wrong. To put it in another way, the qual 
ity which doesn’t know when it is licked 
If I can portray before the footlights the 
ideal you have given me, your reputation 
and our fortunes, are made. But I'll have 
to do some wees house-cleaning in my 
thoughts and theories before I dare tackle it 


As she laid down the note, the gir! 
nestled against his shoulder, and said: 

“T wonder if your play was the only 
thing he had in mind when he wrote that 
note, Billy?” 


Miss Lucinda’s Foundling 


BY JOHN BARTON OXFORD 


The village was in the throes of its an- 
nual spring dressmaking boom, and Lu- 
cinda Barber, to use her own expression, 
was “jest drove to death with work.” 
From early morning until late at night her 
shears clipped busily, and long after the 
rest of the village was soundly asleep, the 
noisy whirr of her sewing-machine awoke 
the echoes in the bare little house. 

The world had not been over-generous 
with Lucinda. Thirty-five years before 
her father had died, leaving her the little 
“place” on the isolated hillside, which was 
encumbered with a veritable nightmare of 
a mortgage; and against this al! the ardent 
clipping of her shears and all the desperate 
whirring of her sewing-machine could 
avail but little. She managed to earn her 
daily bread, to pay the quarterly interest 
as it came due, and to maintain one decent 
black dress to wear at church functions, all 
of which she scrupulously attended; but 
beyond these narrow limits life was to her 
a terra incognita. 

In her hopelessly monotonous existence 
there had been no time for love or 
sympathy or human companionship. She 
did not know that in her heart was a great 


aching void which these alone could fill 
If she felt lonely or despondent, as, indeed, 
was often the case, she blamed it to the 
very material causes of a disordered liver 
and dosed herself with remedies, whose 
many merits were set forth in glowing type 
in the advertising pages of the count) 
paper. 

It was a very poor sort of life she led 
narrow, isolated, sordid. Yet for thirty-five 
years she toiled on in blissful ignorance 
of its inadequacies, which was, perhaps 
when all is said and the mortgage dul) 
considered —merciful. 

On this particular evening Lucinda 
stood before a low table covered with 
dress-goods, on which she painstaking] 
arranged and re-arranged tissue paper 
patterns, that the goods might be cut with 
the least waste. A hanging lamp cast 
feeble light over her work, and in its me! 
low glow the rather sharp lines of he 
pinched features were softened, as sh: 
bent over the table, her mouth full of pir 
and her brows now and again wrinkling i 
perplexed meditation. 

So engrossed was she in planning tl 
proper arrangement of the patterns, that 
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loud knock on the front door startled her 
unduly. She hastily snatched the pins 
from her mouth, whisked off her apron, 
ind, catching up a lighted lamp from the 
mantel shelf, went to answer the summons. 
But when she opened the door no one was 
in sight. 

It was a wonderful night. The moon, 
nearing its full, had transformed the ugly 
barrenness of the hillside; the soft air was 
freighted with a warm, wet smell, pro- 
phetic of growing things; the leaves of the 
poplars by the front gate rustled drowsy 
lullabies. Lucinda, shielding the lamp 
with her hand, peered through the moon- 
light, but not a soul was visible, either in 
the front yard or in the road beyond. With 
a little sigh of disappointment she turned 
into the house, and, as she did so, she saw 
a fluttering bit of paper pinned to the door. 
She could see there was writing on it in a 
large, scrawly hand. Lifting the lamp she 
read : 

DEAR MapDam: 

We know that you are all alone in the 
world and that you have a kind heart. We 
are two poor unfortunates, who have come 
to the end of our rope, and so to-morrow 
night, sometime between 7 and 10, we are 
going to leave on your doorstep a small 
child, aged six months, which we can no 
longer keep. 

Please be good to him, and bring him 
up in the way he should go. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE DISTRACTED PARENTS. 

“Mercy on us!” gasped the startled Lu- 
cinda, “I can’t have him. I can’t possibly.” 

Had she been less excited at that mo- 
ment, she might have noticed that her 
syringa bushes were swaying violently and 
she might have caught from amongst 
them the sound of half-smothered but 
very audible snickering. She was, how- 
ever, far too much occupied with the dis- 
quieting contents of the bit of paper to 
give heed to anything else. Her knees 
were trembling and the hand which held 
the lamp began to shake. She pulled 
down the note and went indoors, to sink 
into a chair by the table and read it again 
and again. 

“A small child, aged six months,’ ” she 
muttered to herself. ‘“They better not try 
to leave it here. TI’ll have the sheriff on 
‘em. ‘Be good to him an’ bring him up 
in the way he should go!’ Well, I would 


if | took him; but I aint goin’ to. I can’t. 
It’s hard enough to git along myself, let 
alone adoptin’ any young ones. I should 
sorter like to see him, though. ‘Six months 
old!’ Wouldn’t he be cunnin’?” 

She folded the letter and placed it on 
the mantle shelf and tried to arrange the 
patterns to her satisfaction, but her mind 
refused to concentrate itself on the work. 
A baby face seemed to look up from 
among the dress goods; tiny arms seemed 
to lift to her. 

“My land,” she caught herself mum 
bling wistfully, “I wisht I could take him! 
I jest wisht I could!” 

She stopped work earlier than usual 
that night, although she knew very well 
that she had accomplished little or nothing. 
In her bedroom she sat long by the win- 
dow, looking out at the delicate traceries 
of moonlight and shadow. Her heart, 
which had lain dormant all those thirty- 
five years, had suddenly awakened. She 
knew that she wanted that ‘“‘small child, 
aged six months” as she had never be 
fore wanted anything in her life. 

At last she threw herself upon the bed, 
but only to toss in wakeful restlessness. 
Tiny baby voices sounded through the 
room; tiny baby faces shaped themselves 
out of the formless darkness in the cor- 
ners. Lucinda got up again, and paced 
to and fro. 

“T’m gittin’ along in years,”’ she mused, 
“‘an’ when I’m old, think of the comfort 
he’d be to me. I’ve a good mind to take 
him anyway. I could let the place go if I 
had to, an’ when worst come to worst I 
could git help of the town. I’ve a good 
mind to.” She stopped; her breath was 
coming fast; her eyes shone in the dark- 
ness. ‘An’ what’s more,” she whispered 
tremulously, “I’m agoin’ to. Yes, I am. 
I’ll take him an’ keep him, come what 
may.” 

She crawled back to bed, and, with a 
lighter heart than she had known for 
years, fell asleep almost immediately. 

She was awake early the next morning. 
After a hurried breakfast she went to the 
attic, and, rummaging through an old chest 
under the eaves, found pieces of soft white 
linen and bits of old lace. The spring 
dressmaking boom suffered a serious set- 
back that day, so far as Miss Lucinda was 
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concerned, for all the morning she spent in 
cutting baby dresses, and all that after- 
noon she sewed on them—and on nothing 
else. 

She would need help, she reflected, in 
caring for her charge—for a few weeks, at 
least, until the rush of dressmaking was 
over. So, when the long, happy day was 
drawing to a close, she put on her rusty 
bonnet and her old black shawl and went 
down the road to the Holton place to se- 
cure the services of Emma, the youngest 
daughter of the house of Holton, who 
sometimes helped her out when the press 
of business became too great. But it was 
not until Emma reached the little house 
on the hillside that evening, that Lucinda 
told her the whole truth of the matter, and 
then only after Emma had discovered the 
two newly made baby dresses lying on 
the table. 

“What’s them?” she demanded. 

Miss Lucinda flushed. “Can’t you see? 
Baby dresses.” 

“Baby dresses!’ Emma echoed. ‘Who 
for?” 

Lucinda drew herself up, but her face 
took on yet a deeper hue. 

“The real reason why I wanted you to 
come here now is that—that I’m goin’ to 
adopt a child,” she explained hesitatingly. 

“What!” 

Emma looked at Miss Lucinda as if she 
doubted her sanity. 

‘‘He’s goin’ to be brought here to-night,” 
Miss Lucinda went on. 

“Lucindy Barber, do you know what 
you’re sayin’?” cried Emma. “‘Whose is it?” 

“*T—]I don’t know,”’ Lucinda confessed. 

“Don’t know! Well, how old isit? Is 
it a likely lookin’ young one? An’ is it 
boy or girl?” Emma rattled on. 

“Tt’s a boy, six months old,” said Lu- 
cinda, “‘an’ whether or not it’s good look- 
in’ you can judge for yourself when it 
comes.” 

“Seen it?’”? Emma inquired suspiciously. 

Lucinda shook her head. 

“Well, of all goin’s-on, this beats me!” 
was the other’s uncomplimentary com- 
ment. 

There was an air of subdued excitement 
about Miss Lucinda all that evening. After 
supper she made a pretense at cutting one 
of the neglected dresses, but she spent far 


more time listening to fancied footsteps 
and peering anxiously out the front win- 
dow every few minutes than she did in 
pinning on patterns or plying the shears. 

When nine o’clock came and still no 
signs of the mysterious visitors of the pre 
vious night, she began to grow a trifle ner 
vous. Emma was frankly skeptical. 

“Guess they aint goin’ to bring you 
your young one to-night, Lucindy,” she 
observed. 

“Tt’s likely they’ll be late with him,” 
Lucinda returned, with an attempt to put 
down her own gathering doubts. 

But when ten o’clock struck and the 
stillness outside was uninterrupted, she 
began to experience a vague dread. What 
if, after all, they had taken the child some 
where else? She was aware of a strange 
sinking in her heart at the thought. Haif 
past ten tinkled from the little mantel 
clock; then eleven. 

Emma sat yawning on the haircloth 
sofa. 

“I guess I’ll go to bed, Lucindy,” she 
said. ‘‘They won’t no one come here to 
night now.”’ 

“I’m afraid they won’t,” Lucinda ad 
mitted with a marked quivering of hei 
under lip. 

Emma arose stiffly. ‘‘Who was goin’ 
to bring him?” she asked. ‘Don’t you 
know that, neither? I don’t believe you 
knew for sure anyone was goin’ to bring 
a young one here.” 

“Yes, I did,” said Miss Lucinda des- 
perately. She fumbled behind the clock 
and drew forth the bit of paper. ‘‘ Read 
that,” she added, thrusting it into Em- 
ma’s hands. 

Emma read. Then suddenly her head 
went back, and she laughed long and 
heartily. 

“Why, Lucindy Barber!” she gasped. 
“You simple-minded critter! I should 
thought you’d seen through this from the 
first. This is the work of Sam Barry or 
some other of them fresh young fellers. 
It’s a joke; nothin’ but one of their jokes!” 

Lucinda had sunk weakly into a chair. 

“A joke!” she gasped helplessly. ‘‘A 
joke!” 

Mrs. Jones, the grocer’s wife came 
angrily down the hill from Miss Lucinda’s 
late the following afternoon, and at the 
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foot encountered Mrs. Porter, the mason’s 
wife, who was about to ascend. 

‘“‘There’s no use goin’ up there,” sniffed 
Mrs. Jones. ‘‘ Miss Lucindy aint even cut 
either of our dresses yet. An’ what do 
you suppose she’s up an’ done now?” 

‘“‘T dunno; what?” Mrs. Porter was not 
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what one might characterizeas imaginative. 
“Well, what did she do but go down to 
the orphan asylum at Randall to-day an’ 
adopt a ten-months-old baby.” 
“Good land of love!” gasped Mrs. 
Porter. ‘Whatever put that idea into her 
head?” 


The Dwarf 


BY GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 


Author of ** Much in the Manner of Turpin,” etc 


For some time now the Moros had not 
fired. Night had fallen suddenly, follow- 
ing upon the afterglow without warning. 
Overhead the clouds were piled in inky 
masses; there was no moon; only the oc- 
casional and intermittent flashes of the 
fire-flies lighted up the blackness. Every- 
thing was still and ominous—the quiet of 
the tropics, which is the quiet of many 
queer, droning noises: lizards that croak, 
strange insects of the night buzzing and 
singing, the chirp of the marsh-birds— 
sleepily querulous, the occasional chatter of 
an awakened monkey, and the frightened 
squawk of a parrakeet; but so continuous 
were all these, so intense in their syn- 
chronity, that the silence was felt the more. 

Hannabell peered from beneath the 
lower sill of the front room window by 
which he lay, flat on his stomach, then 
crept out upon the balcony, squirming 
along serpent-wise. He applied his eye to 
an interstice in the woodwork. A great 
peace seemed to be on everything. 

For some time he lay meditating, then 
gave a sudden leap upward, and a cry in 
the tongue of his Moroenemies: ‘‘Pigs— 
swine!” he jeered. It was well for him 
that he dropped instantly, for half a dozen 
rifles answered his challenge; and six 
little red spots glowed in the jungle. Han- 
nabell, nodding sagely, drew back and 
took up his former position within the 
room, remaining quite still again. His 
eyes, accustomed to the darkness by now, 
caught a glimpse of young Crissforth, his 
face turned upward, his hands clasped be- 
hind his curly head. The young San 
Franciscan was asleep and his revolver 
lay, forgotten, on the floor. 


Hannabell shook his head. ‘I wish, 
by Heavens,” he said, “‘I were as con- 
sistently selfish as that youngster. And 
he’s more concerned in this case than I 
am—Miss Lispenard now—” Again he 
nodded, puzzled. ‘‘It’s the face that does 
it—the youngster’s handsome enough— 
h—m!” And he fell into profound reflec- 
tion. 

The house, the Casa de las Gracias, had 
once been the palace of a Spanish gov- 
ernor; later it had become the residence of 
Thomas Barr Hannabell, orchid hunter 
and botanist extraordinary, who, for all 
his wealth, found seeking those gorgeous 
growths in the Mindanao swamps pref- 
erable to any other indiscretion waved 
invitingly before him by Fortune. Since 
the afternoon of this day, the House of the 
Graces had been a fort, held by the white 
men resident in Lisario against the brown 
warriors of the Datto Ali. 

How it all began no one remembered. 
Hannabell had been giving a birthday- 
luncheon to Miss Lispenard, and had just 
proposed the health of the girl from the 
Golden Gate, when Dagorro, his personal 
servant, had staggered in, wounded as he 
was, and given the alarm. Since then— 
the fight. 

There were ten white people, eight 
men and two women, and three Visayan 
servants besides the wounded Dagorro. 
Their chances for holding out were very 
slim indeed. Relief was to be found ten 
miles down the river, it is true—relief in 
the shape of Lieutenant Phillips and his 
forty constabularios; but how were they 
to get him word? Then, too, the Datto 
Ali had as many hundreds as Phillips 
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had men; and between the besieged and 
General Wood at Jolo were some hundred 
and fifty miles of jungle, swamp and forest. 

‘‘We don’t,” said Hannabell succintly, 
‘stand a dog’s show. An ice-floe in the 
Styx would have a better chance.” 

One could almost hear the river gur- 
gling it’s way down to the China Sea, for 
the House of the Graces was built on a 
little hillock overlooking the stream. Per 
haps two hundred yards of jungle sep 
arated house and river; but in that jungle 
were Ali’s legions, and Ali had sworn a 
great oath by Mahmoud the Prophet, that 
he would not leave Lisario until the 
girl, Miss Lispenard, was delivered into 
his hands. Two hours before, his men 
had ceased firing on the defenders, and 
Ali had sent this message. The white men 
had laughed. 

‘You tell Ali,” said Lyttleton, the Eng 
lishman, ‘‘that we’ll jolly well see him 
damned first.” 

Which seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion. 

And since then, ominous silence! 


Out there in the west somewhere, the 
black of the clouds was fading to slatiness 
and the sky became faintly luminous. 
Presently the moon emerged, a great 
white, solitary eye that looked down 
omnisciently. In it’s light, the jungle 
and the forest stood revealed, but there 
was naught to be seen of an enemy; only 
the waving fronds of palm, the fantastic 
limbs of the ylang-ylang, the mass of 
tangled vegetation. Beyond was the white 
sanded beach and the river running like 
molten metal in the moonlight. 

Someone was singing now, soft, tremu 
lous, low—a marvelous voice that caught 
the heart-strings and tangled them so that 
many emotions were {n unison. The 
song was simple enough, one that had 
been sung in a light opera back in the 
States that year; and which had drifted up 
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The singer had forgotten some of the 
words; but Hannabell did not notice that 
He caught himself swallowing a lump in 
his throat. He wondered why. 

Presently he spoke: ‘ Jaune,” he said, 
loud enough for the singer to hear. ‘“‘Come 
here, will you?” 

“*T’ll be there in a moment.” 

The answer was in the singer’s voice, 
a voice of ineffable sweetness that had in 
it a strain of saddened memory; and yet, 
withal, individually a man’s voice. It 
would have made him a fortune on the 
concert platform or in opera; but no one 
asked why it had not been so used when 
seeing its owner. 

He came into the patch of moonlight at 
Hannabell’s window, creeping along on 
hands and knees, trailing his rifle, and 
keeping well in the shadows so as to at 
tract no unfavorable attention from the 
Moros outside. One drew back sud- 
ednly at the first sight of him, for his head 
was set, in all seemingness, squarely upon 
his shoulders; and the back of him was 
bent and curved. He was a hunchback. 


Somehow, after looking into his eyes, one 


didn’t remember that for long; they held 
enough beauty for any one man to have, 
great steadfast eyes that had in them a 
touch of melancholy, of resignation. For 
Jaune had not always been deformed. A 
cruel accident when a boy—but that was 
all over and done for now—had left him 
with the crooked back and the red scar 
across his left cheek. 

“You called me, Tom,” he said gently. 

One hand of Hannabell rested on his 
shoulder. ‘‘You forget you have a mar- 
velous voice, my boy. And I’m a suscep- 
tible middle-aged man—and just now one’s 
thoughts turn to—you understand.” 

“I’m sorry.” said Jaune. ‘‘I was think 
ing—of a girl—”’ 

The grip on his shoulder tightened. 
‘“*Brace up. Bad time to think of her now. 
And you never told me. Back home, eh?”’ 


to Lisario with Paxton, the newly ar- 
rived civil engineer. Yet there was a 
something to it—the playing upon a single 
chord 


‘Here. Didn’t you know?” He gave a 
queer little laugh. ‘‘It is absurd! ‘Humpy’ 
and a girl! I thought I couldn’t hide things 
from you, Tom—you generally find me out 
But I tried to keep anyone from suspect 
Giv ing. It doesn’t matter much now. I’ve a 

tive me your hand a “ : 
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‘‘Nonsense!” interrupted Hannapbell; 
but his tone was unconvincing. ‘‘And so 
—you mean—” He was silent for a mo- 
ment. “Is it Miss Lispenard, my boy?” 

“Yes. I thought you knew. Do you 
blame me? Of course I know it couldn’t 
come to anything—of course, I realize that. 
But it is something to love !—and I’ve been 
quite happy being near her sometimes—” 

Looking down he saw Crissforth’s up 
turned face and nodded toward it. ‘I 
wonder if he knows what a lucky devil he 
is?’ he asked suddenly. ‘I wonder—” 

“T wouldn’t be like Crissforth for all 
his good looks,” was Hannabell’s tart re- 
joinder. 

“TI didn’t mean that so much. But— 
he’s the man—I think.” There was a 
quaver in the hunchback’s voice. “In 
fact, I’m sure. I’d rather it had been 
someone else. I don’t think he quite 
understands—her—”’ 

‘‘He’s a selfish dog, if that’s what you 
mean,” Hannabell replied tartly. Reach- 
ing down, he shook the prostrate man out 
of his quiescence. Crissforth protested 
sleepily, yawned, stretched his arms, and 
Sat up. 

‘‘Whassermasser? Hello, moon’s up. 
Gugus all gone? I say, can’t you let a fel- 
low alone, Hannabell. I’m dead-tired—”’ 

“This is no time for sleep,’’ commented 
Hannabell. He raised his voice and called 
for the three servants. ‘‘Vincento! José! 
Ignacio!” Getting no answer, he repeated 
the names in more strident tones. 

Crissforth noted Jaune for the first time. 
“Hello,“Humpy,’” he said with scant polite- 
ness. ‘‘ What’s doing out there—anything?” 

‘There hasn’t been any firing for some 
time,” said Jaune. 

The other grunted. ‘All a scare,’ he 
said; and felt in his pocket for his cigarets. 
Finding them, he drew out his match-box. 

“Keep those cigarets until you get in- 
side. Don’t attract attention,’”? Hannabell 
spoke sharply. 

“Oh, your grandmother! The gugus are 
tired of the fight. They’re all gone by now, 
I guess. Don’t be such an old woman, 
Hannabell.” 

The other man did not answer him. 
He was giving orders to the three servants 
who had crept, unobserved, to the window. 

‘“‘Vincento, keep watch at this window. 


If you see a man trying to get nearer th: 
house set up an alarm—sabe?” He w 
speaking in Spanish. ‘‘ José! take t! 
south window of the sala.” He wav 
his hand, ‘‘Tell Sefior Drake and Sef 
Lispenard to come to the comedoro. |; 
nacio! take the little door by the north sid 
and ask Sefior Lyttleton and Sefior Paxtor 
to come down at once. Pronto now, you 
understand—and get busy.” He reverted 
to Americanisms. 

The three heads bobbed and three 
** Si, sevor”’’s came simultaneously. Vin 
cento assumed his position; the other two 
crawled away. 

“They won’t attack for awhile,” said 
Hannabell, turning to Jaune. They’r 
trying to lull us into security. Now’s our 
time to make some plans—come, we'll 
join Miss Lispenard in the comedoro.” He 
made his way across the room, on hands 
and knees, trailing his carbine: Jaune and 
Crissforth followed him. In the center 
of the room and out of range, they arose 
and brushed some of the dust from their 
clothes. 

“**Brassey !’”’ called Hannabell. 

‘“*Huh?” came from the customs inspe« 
tor at a near-by window, who was engaged 
in the task of refilling his rifle. 

“Come along into the dining-room 
We’re going to hold a council of war.” 

“All right,” said “Brassey,” shutting 
down his ejector and joining them. They 
crossed from the court-side to the dining 
room which overlooked the inner patio 
and were safe from attack. Hannabe!l 
knocked on the door. 

“Come in,” said a girl. 


71? 


Six months before, armed with many 
congressional pamphlets, Doris Lispenard 
had come to the Philippines, filled with 
the idea that the Filipinos were an intelli 
gent, downtrodden people, marvelous!) 
ill-treated by the Americans. She no 
longer thought any of these things, and 
was violently inclined to take a view 0! 
benevolent extermination—exterminatio 
at all events. 

But she had come to write a book; an: 
though her views had changed, the d 
cision which brought her had not. Thank 
to her small independent fortune, she ha 
already published two volumes of storie 
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ich, printed on super-calendered paper 
d bound in limp vellum, had somewhat 
a sale among the society folk of San 
rancisco, due, chiefly, we are afraid, to 
e fact that Doris was very popular. 
['o write the book, she must see the 
inds. Six months after her arrival found 
r in Lisario, tending her brother who 
d managed to get yellow fever; here 
e had remained, nursing Robert (or 
Squibs” as he was affectionately called) 
id assisted by Jaune, who had some 
iowledge of medicine. 
So it was that the two Lispenards, 
vnn Drake (known to his intimates as 
(Juacky”), young Lispenard’s inseparable 
1um, Norah, Miss Lispenard’s maid, and 
Harry Crissforth had been in Lisario for 
me considerable time. The latter was 
t of the original party, but had followed 
em post-haste and caught up with them 
t Manila. 
Crissforth was a handsome chap with 
risp brown hair, a very pink and white 
in, tall, well-formed, athletic. He had 
easy manner of appropriating the best 


ings for himself; and an implied superi- 


rity which was irritating. Miss Lis- 
penard seemed to like Crissforth; and 
ver her that young man had assumed an 

r akin to proprietorship. The girl was 

ther amused by this and tolerated it; 

it to the uninitiated it did not appear that 
ie was amused. Her brother had given 

; private opinion that they were engaged 

or ought to be. 

It was Norah, the maid, who opened the 
loor for the men. Doris Lispenard was 
t the other end of the room, her sleeves 

rolled up to the elbow, disclosing, firm, 
rounded arms; she was wetting cloths 
for the wounded Dagorro, who had de- 
veloped some fever. Very good to look 
ipon was this hazel-eyed, fluffy-haired 
Doris, with her clear white skin and slim, 
vraceful form. She turned and surveyed 
the eight men who ranged into the room, 
each at a different gait. 

‘“‘What’s the news?” she asked eagerly; 
ind looked from one to the other. 

There was Lyttleton, the tall, loose- 
imbed Englishman, in his pongee clothes 
nd red cummerbund; Paxton, the civil 

engineer, Hannabell, and “Brassey,” the 
customs inspector in khaki blouses 
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buttoned to the throat, military style; 
“Quacky,” Drake and ‘“‘Squibs,”’ her bro- 
ther, in flannel shirts and corded riding- 
breeches; Crissforth in his faultlessly 
tailored white flannels and crimson tie; 
and last, almost hidden by the others, 
Jaune, the sugar-planter, in loose white 
drill, his great, sad eyes fixed on her. 

Crissforth, with his customary skill, 
appropriated the customary best place 
and negligently lighted a cigaret. Upon 
him, swifter than an eagle’s swoop, were 
the two irrepressibles. 

“Criss, you’re an ill-mannered brute. 
Why don’t you offer your cigarets about?” 
Without ceremony ‘“‘Squibs’” Lispenard 
snatched away the packet and offered it to 
Drake. ‘‘No! keep your seat, Norah 
you must be tired. Go ahead, that’s a 
good girl. Sis doesn’t care, do you Sis?” 
He turned from the maid to Hannabell. 

“Looks like the thing’s blown over, 
doesn’t it?” he asked. 

Hannabell shook his head gravely and 
looked about the room where the men 
were leaning against the wall, sitting on 
the table or even on the floor. The 
candles in their sconces sputtered and 
from the wounded Dagorro came a slight 
moan of pain. Norah, the pretty Irish 
maid, crossed over to his side. 

“Blown over?” said Hannabell with 
scorn. “Blown over? Not very much, 
my boy, not so you could notice it at all. 
I was afraid some of you would be think 
ing that. That’s why I called this session. 
That jungle is full of little brown brothers 
(as the governor has it) and what’s more, 
they mean business.” He turned to Doris, 
who had slipped into the chair at the head 
of the table. ‘‘Unless something is done 
and done mighty quick I’m afraid you’ll 
be Ali’s prisoner, Miss Lispenard—”’ 

Crissforth started up. 

‘Not while I—” 

“And,” continued Hannabell raising 
his voice, ‘‘the rest of us with our checks 
cashed in: that’s plain enough talking.” 

Again he turned to the girl. 

“Tt all comes out of Ali having seen 
you when you passed through his village. 
Since then he’s sent you presents; you’ve 
refused them. He’s come here in state to 
pay his respects; you wouldn’t see him. 
Now there’s some sort of a general insur- 
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rection; and he’s taken advantage of it. 
He means to have you—if he can—forgive 
me, Miss Lispenard—’”’ 

The girl had seemed about to fall back 
in her chair, in a swoon; but she recovered 
herself with a start; and smiled a pale 
smile. 

‘“‘If the worst comes to the worst,’”’ she 
was trying to speak lightly. “‘I hope you'll 
all remember that I’d rather not—be a 
prisoner—”’ 

They comprehended her. Crissforth start- 
ed up. ‘‘ There won’t be any need of that,” 
he said. ‘‘ While I’m here to—” 

‘Sit down,” roared Hannabell, ‘“‘I’m 
conducting this affair. There’s not a man 
among us wouldn’t die for Miss Lispenard, 
if that’s what you mean. You’re no excep- 
tion. It’s the custom of our country,” he 
smiled whimiscally. ‘‘ But the question is: 
How can we die to the best advantage. 
There’s no use in dying unless we can save 
her—and the rest who remain—”’ 

“You take these beggars too seriously, 
Hannabell,’”’ commented Crissforth. 

Hannabell paused and surveyed him; 
then shrugged his shoulders and went on: 

‘‘We know what they’ve done in the 
past—we who have been here; and we 
have an idea of what they will do when 
they get the chance. Therefore, as I have 
said, we’ve got to do something. In other 
words, we’ve got to have some assistance— 
and the only way to get it is to send some- 
one for it. And that’s why this meeting 
was called.” 

He looked around, his keen eyes resting 
on the faces of the men. There was 
Lyttleton, tugging at his mustache, and 
nodding; Paxton, beating the bowl of his 
pipe against his hand; the two irrepres- 
sibles smoking feverishly, vaguely and 
wonderfully excited; ‘‘Brassey,”’ stolid and 
contemplative as he removed two gutter- 
ing candles from their sconces and re- 
placed them with fresh ones; Crissforth, 
his eyes on the floor, was meditating; and 
Jaune was transfigured by the near pres- 
ence of the girl. But on no face was there 
the brand of fear; they were healthy 
Anglo-Saxons all. 

Hannabell went on: 

‘Phillips has got forty constabularios 
ten miles from here. He’s got a tele- 
graph-wire connecting him with all the 


other stations, too. There’s another co: 
stabulary post ten miles from Phillips, i 
Pangaspan province, a captain and eight 
men, Forrest’s crowd. Some one’s got t 
get to Phillips and hike back with him and 
his crowd. Meanwhile, telegraph to For 
rest and have him start out immediately 
Phillips’ lot will be enough to reinforce us 
Forrest’s enough to do the trick. It’s 
the only chance we’ve got and that’s flat!” 

He paused. 

‘*Ridin’?” queried Lyttleton laconically 

‘Of course. There’s my horses in the 
patio. The man who goes takes Dazzler 
he won the last Manila handicap; and he 
can go—some. We’re all good horsemen 
Any one of us could reach Phillips on Daz 
zler in less than an hour. But the ques 
tion is: Who’s going to do it—eh?—” 

He held up his hand to quell the babel 
that ensued. “One at a time, please 
Give me a chance to finish, anyhow. Don’t 
forget that the man who takes this ride has 
got a mighty poor show for his life. He 
may never get fifty yards away from the 
house. He’s got to get through Ali’s lines, 
through a country full of hostiles. He’s 
got one chance in a hundred and fifty. 
But it’s got to be tried. To select any- 
one would be unfair in the extreme 
We'll draw lots for it. All hands agreed?”’ 

There was a chorus. 

“Any one got any objections?” 

No one seemed to have. 

“‘Tt’s settled then,’”’ said Hannabell, re 
lighting his cigar. ‘‘There are eight men 
here.” He looked about the room, his 
eyes lighting on an old newspaper. H: 
picked it up and handed it to Doris Lis 
penard. From a chair near-by, he took a 
pith helmet which was hanging there by 
the chin-strap. 

“‘Miss Lispenard,”’ said Hannabell, ‘‘a: 
you’re not in this, it’s your place t 
cut the cards. Tear eight strips from the 
newspaper, each shorter than the one 
before. Tumble them about in the helmet 
and then pass them around. Each man will 
close his eyes before drawing.” 

Somehow, no one was impelled to spea! 
while the thing was being done. Dori 
Lispenard, her lips compressed, tore th: 
paper into strips and dropped them int 
the helmet, then shook them up. It wa 
not an easy moment for her. Every ma! 
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‘Senor Hannabelo, agui, aqui /" 


in the company was her very good friend; 
‘thers there were more than friends; her 
brother and—someone else. 

‘“‘Now pass them around, please,” said 
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Hannabell. ‘Thank you! 

He closed his eyes as she offered the 
helmet to him; groping about he finally 
picked out a slip. In turn each man fol- 
lowed his example. When all had drawn, 
Hannabell stepped to the table and laid 
down his slip; Lyttleton’s outmeasured it, 
but young Lispenard had a shorter one 
than Hannabell; Drake’s slip was shorter 
still; Paxton’s was the.longest of the lot. 
‘“Quacky” Drake turned his gaze upon the 
two men who had not put down their slips, 
Crissforth and Jaune. The former was 
staring at his fixedly; Jaune’s was behind 
his back. 

‘““Come on, you fellows,”’ said Drake. 
He seemed a trifle unnerved. ‘‘I have the 
short end, so far—” 

Crissforth, with an eloquent look in the 
girl’s direction, laid down his slip. It 
was shorter than “Quacky’s.”” From Doris 
Lispenard there came a muffled “Oh!” 
The hunchback heard her; and his eyes 
darted from her to Crissforth. 


“Come on, Jaune,” said Hannabell. 
Crissforth’s hand was shaking as he wiped 
his forehead with his kerchief. 

“Yes, get a move on, can’t you?” he 
said with irritation. 

Jaune’s hands were behind his back. 
They twitched nervously. Hannabell,stand- 
ing behind him, gave a sudden exclama- 
tion and strode forward just as Jaune 
placed his slip of paper beside Crissforth’s. 
It was the shortest of all. 

“Jaune,” cried Hannabell, clapping him 
on the shoulder. “‘ You’ve got no right—”’ 

The hunchback caught -his hand. 
“Tom!” he implored. ‘‘ Don’t—don’t say 
what you were going to—I didn’t know 
that you—I will explain—don’t!—” 

The others were watching Jaune curi- 
ously. It was one of the vagaries of fate 
that this should have fallen to him, appar 
ently the one least fitted to cope with the 
situation. 

“T don’t think,” began Lyttleton, a 
trifle laboriously, ‘“‘that Jaune should go, 
y'know. Now if I—” 

Jaune faced him. “Lyttleton, I drew 
the shortest slip. I’m as good a horseman 
and as good a shot as any of you. I am 
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the man to go. _ I hope you all see that—” 
He moved to the door. ‘‘Good-by—come, 
Tom, down to the stable with me—Good- 
by, all of you—and Miss Lispenard—” 
He bowed, choking back something. 

The next second he was gone. The girl 
started up, “‘He mustn’t go,” she cried. 
‘‘He mustn’t go. It isn’t fair—”’ 

The room was very quiet. No one 
seemed to feel the need for speech. Pax- 
ton knocked his pipe-ashes into a tray. 
“Brassey” lighted a fresh cigar, and 
squinted at the candles to see if any needed 
handling. “Quacky” Drake, shivering 
slightly, lighted another cigaret. 

‘‘Some one go after him,” almost wailed 
Doris Lispenard. ‘‘I don’t want him to 
go. It is for me he’s going and I—don’t 
want—him—to—go—” 

Crissforth got up and went over to her 
side. He caught one of her slim white 
hands. 

‘Don’t get excited Doris,” he said. 
‘‘One of us had to go—and after all it’s 
better it was Jaune and not some one else. 
The rest of us have got something to live 
for, some one to care for us. ‘Humpy’ 
now—”’ 

The girl wrenched her hand away, and 
turned on him, almost savagely. 

‘Don’t call him that—don’t let me ever 
hear you call him that again—” Her 
eves, wet with tears, blazed at him. 

’ There was a low growl of approval from 
the men. “I must say, Harry,” remarked 
Drake, ‘“‘that I cared something for Jaune 
—and considering that he pulled ‘Squibs’ 
through—”’ 

‘““You bet I cared something for him,” 
said young Lispenard direfully. “‘ A hanged 
sight more than I care for you, Harry 
Crissforth, if you want to know it—” 

Crissforth smiled with tolerance. ‘‘ Don’t 
take on so about it,” he said lightly. ‘‘As 
I said, some one had to go. It was Jaune 
who got it. And that’s all there is to it— 
d’you see?” 

‘He sat down again and blew a cloud of 
smoke upward. But the next moment he 
was on his feet, as were all of them, for 
there was a sudden clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs, the creaking of an iron gate, and 
the closing of the same suddenly. Peering 
out into the patio, they saw Hannabell 
fastening the bolts. 





‘¢ Jaune’s off,” said ‘““Squibs” Lispenard. 
‘*Good luck, old chap, good luck—” 

A single rifle-shot came out of the si 
lence, followed by a scattering fire; and 
then the silence fell again, heavy, envelop 
ing. The girl’s face was covered by her 
hands. The cigarets of the men burned 
away, unnoticed. Hannabell entered. 

He was greeted by a score of questions: 
“Did he get off all right?” “I say, was 
he hit?” ‘Did you see anything, Hanna 
bell?” “‘What was it; tell a fellow.” ‘‘ Good 
old Jaune!” 

‘“*He got away,” said Hannabell slowly. 
‘“‘How far, I don’t know. But he made 
the first lap. He did one of the nerviest 
things a man ever did—made straight 
into the midst of them. Must have taken 
them off their feet, I guess—anyhow he was 
off before they got over their surprise. 
Whether they picked him off afterward, I 
can’t say—” 

Hannabell relighted his cigar for the 
fifth time; and felt in his pocket. 

“‘He wrote a little note for you, Miss 
Lispenard,”’-he said. ‘‘Asked me to give 
it to you when he was gone. He had no 
envelope and so—”’ 

Hannabell handed her the folded paper. 
She opened it; her eyes followed the pencil 
scrawl. For some little time she remained 
bolt upright staring at it; then the fingers 
closed convulsively upon the paper, and 
the girl’s head went down on the table. 
The paper dropped to the floor. 

Crissforth picked up the paper, straight 
ened it out, and glanced at it. A smile 
came to his lips. 

“T say, no wonder—” and laughed out 
right. ‘“‘ ‘Humpy’s’ love letter—I say, this 
is rich—” 

The girl, Hannabell, and “Squibs” Lis 
penard started up at the same time; bur 
Hannabell was across the room first, and 
had snatched the paper from Crissforth’s 
hand. His bulky body shook in his tower- 
ing rage. 

‘““You—you—you—” he sputtered, the 
girl’s presence forbidding the use of the 
phrase he had in mind. ‘ You—what 
right have you to read another man’s 
letters—you blackguard !” 

“You call me that again and I’ll—” 
Crissforth paused with upraised hand. 
The girl’s voice broke in. ‘‘You are 
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what he called you,” she said dully. 
‘You are worse. I’m through with you, 
Harry Crissforth—after that—after that 
—” She took the paper from Hanna- 
bell’s hands, folded it, and thrust it in her 
blouse. ‘‘Through with you for good and 
all—” 

Apparently Crissforth did not take her 
seriously. 

‘A pretty how-d’ye-do over a hunch- 
back that nobody gave two straws about 
before. But a play to the gallery—and 
there you are! Why even at that the man 
didn’t choose to go. He lost his nerve be- 
fore he showed his slip. He was afraid 
to show it—” 

Hannabell, besides himself with rage, 
turned on him. ‘Yes, he was afraid to 
show it, you puppy, afraid because of you 
—he wanted to see yours first. If it 
hadn’t been for him, Crissforth, you’d be 
riding across country or maybe lying in 
the road, full of builet-holes. Because 
you drew the shortest slip—you did, not 
Jaune—” . 

With a wave of his hand, Crissforth 
dismissed the subject. 

“The slips were measured,” he said. 
“His slip was shorter than mine—” 

“Because he tore it in half,” replied 
Hannabell fiercely. “‘That’s why it was 
the shortest. I was standing behind him. 
I saw him tear it—” 

The girl tottered half-way across the 
room. ‘‘You mean—?” she gasped. 

“T mean that Crissforth drew the short- 
est slip. We understood here—from Criss- 
forth—that you were engaged to him or 
something of the sort. Well, Jaune was 
hit bad—so far as you were concerned—in 
love. And he didn’t want to see you 
grief-crazed by Crissforth’s going—so he 
tore his slip and went in Crissforth’s 
place—in place of the man who mocked 
him, jeered him, made sport of his afflic- 
tion. Jaune! the best man oi the lot of us, 
God bless him, crooked back or no!” 

He wheeled suddenly and stuck his face 
within half-an-inch of Crissforth’s. 

‘“‘So you owe your life to ‘Humpy’ as 
you called him—and if ever you call him 
that again I’ll break your neck.” 

Crissforth drew back to the wall. The 
girl threw out her hands with a despairing 
gesture: 
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“He did that—for me—and because of 
him—Oh God!” and burst into mirthless 
laughter. 

Then she swayed, tottered, and would 
have fallen if Lyttleton had not caught 
her. 


The seemingly interminable quiet was 
broken by a rifle shot, and a staccato call 
from one of the servants. 

“Sefior Hannabelo, aqui! aqui/—” 

It was the voice of Ignacio from the 
little door by the north side. 

In a moment all was action again, and 
Hannabell was roaring out his instructions. 

“Lyttleton, come with me. Drake and 
Lispenard to the two south windows— 
Paxton and Brassey the three windows in 
the east quadrangle—Crissforth the two 
windows to the west—Norah look after 
your mistress and keep a watch on the 
courtyard—all hands to their posts—rush 
now—quick ! Ignacio go with Sefior Criss- 
forth to carry ammunition. Jose! with 
Senor Brassey. Vincento with Sefior Drake 
—Pronto! get a move on, all of you—” 

And then the reports of the rifles, the 
cracks of the carbines, the roar of the re- 
volvers, the vicious ping of the bullets 
spattering against the wall drowned every- 
thing in the shape of spoken words. It 
was fire! fire! fire! and fire again; reload, 
fire! The eyes of the defenders made out 
dimly the dark forms of their enemies 
rushing to and fro; at one moment they, in 
answer to Hannabell’s call, would mass at 
one window and pour their destructive 
fire below; the next sixty seconds might 
find them at the other end of the house. 
Ever and anon, a native rushed forward 
with a blazing brand which he hurled at 
the house; tongues of flame shot out of the 
jungle; queer, primitive, savage yells came 
to their ears, coupled with appeals to 
“Allah!” as men in squads advanced with 
the trunks of trees for battering-rams. 

An hour might have passed since the 
attack began. Lyttleton, shot through 
the right arm, handed his rifle silently to 
Vincento, the native servant, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“‘Winged!” he said laconically to Han- 
nabell. 

As the rush on the north door ceased, 
Hannabell called to him young Lispenard. 
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THE DWARF 


‘‘Squibs,’” he said, “‘we’ve got mighty 
tle ammunition left—about thirty rounds 
a man. Your sister mustn’t get into Ali’s 
nds—”’ 

The youngster’s lips were compressed. 
No,” he said. 

‘Nor Norah!” 

‘I understand, Hannabell,” he breathed. 
lhey—won’t. Have we got any chance?” 
‘‘We can’t last half-an-hour, as I see it. 

\mmunition means everything—” 

“But Jaune?” 

‘“That’s our fighting-chance. Maybe—” 

Two shots ended the conversation. 

Hannabel, squinting along his gun-sight, 
fired in the direction from which they had 
me. 


When deliverance came they did not 
ow it for such. It sounded at first like a 
nforcement for the enemy. ‘There was 

tramp! tramp! tramp of heavy horses, a 

eries of yells, and half a dozen fusillades. 

lhe sound of horses crashing through the 
ngle was drowned by the crack of many 

Colts, the yells of ‘‘ Allah!” the curses, the 
irieks. 

‘Give ’em hell!” came above the strife, 

strenuous, entirely American adjura- 
tion. ‘All together now, boys, give ’em 

ell—” And more words that men use 
nder stress. 

‘“They’re no constabularios,”’ whispered 
Hannabell. ‘‘Constabularios can’t fire like 
that—” 

‘‘Nor curse like that,” said Lyttleton. 

‘“You got ’em on the run! No prisoners! 
No quarter! Give it to’em—ah—ah—ah— 
\ ih ! —’? 

The shrill tenor of ‘‘Quacky” Drake 

ime above all the other sounds. 

‘The cavalry! Gee! but wouldn’t I like 
tobeinthat! Say, it’s great—we’re all right 
look, you fellows, they’re coming—”’ 

And as he spoke there rode out into the 
moonlight before the house, nearly a hun- 
lred sweating, steaming, smoke-begrimed 
savages, half of them hatless, reining in 
their thundering cavalry-horses, sabersand 
moking Colts in their hands. 

‘““Wood’s own!” said Paxton reverently, 
ind the two irrepressibles, dancing out 
nto the moonlight, set up a wild yell. 

“Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
What’s the matter with the cavalry? 
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What’s the matter with Wood? He’s all 
right. Who’s all right? Wood! Rah! Rah! 
Rah!” 

“Can see you’ve been to college, you 
two!” came in hearty tones from the man 
in command. He addressed his troop with 
the stereotyped orders; neatly they wheeled 
and came into formation. The captain 
looked upward again. “‘I say, how do you 
people stand?” he asked. 

“O.K. except for one wounded man. 
Seen anything of our messenger—Jaune?”’ 

“A dwarf?” 

“Well, ye-es,” agreed Hannabeil. 

“Got him here. Devlin! Harris!’”’ The 
two troopers saluted. ‘‘Bring along that 
wounded man. Dr. Jerome! follow me.” 
The captain swung out of his saddle. “I’m 
off for a minute, Prior. Take command 
and detail two squads of ten men each to 
guard the house, Lieutenant Morris to 
command, with Sergeant Henry and two 
corporals.”” 

Followed by the two troopers carrying 
the wounded man, the captain entered the 
iron gate which had been opened by Han 
nabell and the three men and their burden 
came to the comedoro. Dagorro had left his 
place; and the two troopers placed the 
body of the hunchback on the couch. 

The captain pulled off his gauntlets, 
saluted, and swung off his campaign-felt 
at the sight of Doris Lispenard. 

“‘Can’t stop a minute,” he said breath- 
lessly. ‘‘The constabulary will be here in 
an hour. Meanwhile, I’ve left twenty men 
as a guard. Met your man riding into con- 
stabulary-barracks. Constabulary’s un- 
mounted; thought we could do the job 
neater and quicker. We were right—’”’ 

He accepted a cigaret from Lyttleton. 

“But Jaune—” 

The captain’s eyes betokened admira- 
tion. ‘That little man has got a cast-iron 
nerve. He’s a wonder. Shot in half a 
dozen places and lost enough blood to put 
two average men out of business. He in- 
sisted on coming along, and we let him, 
not knowing. He fainted on the way and 
we found out. Here’s the surgeon—Dr. 
Jerome—” He waved his hat toward him. 
“I’m off. See you again as soon as we’ve 
rounded up the rest of Ali’s cattle. So 
long.” 

With a farewell swing of his hat he 
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was off; and scarcely a minute later, they 
heard his quick commands, a clatter of 
hoofs, and the troop of cavalry was off 
again. 

The girl lifted the handkerchief from 
the face of the dwarf; then turned and 
looked into the eyes of the young surgeon, 
who in sweaty blue shirt and dirty khaki 
trousers, all smoke-begrimed and travel 
stained, looked like a filthy recruit except 
for the lieutenant’s bar pinned to one 
shoulder. 

‘Dr. Jerome,” she breathed, “‘is he—is 
he badly wounded?” 

She looked down at Jaune—still, cold, 
with the pallor of the dead. 

‘Just a moment,” said the surgeon. He 
tossed his gauntlets on the table, and un- 
buckled his little medicine-case. ‘‘ Like to 
wash up before I touch him,” he informed 
Hannabell; and was soon splashing hands 
and head in a great basin af water. 

Returning, quite a different looking per- 
son with wet and rumpled hair, he seemed 
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amining Jaune. 
Then he looked up. 
“He is suffering chiefly from loss 
blood. Badly wounded in five places 
necessarily serious wounds. Chief dang 
risk of infection and general debility fr 


loss of blood 


‘“‘But,” gasped the girl, ‘‘he will live? 


” 





Oh! don’t say he won’t—but—’” She 1 
pressed the little wail that came to her lip 
‘Tell me the truth!’’ she said with an a; 


pearance of calm, “I will try to—stand 


9) 


it—tell me! 


‘“‘When I’ve worked over him awhil 





fully occupied for some little while in ex- 
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he’ll be all right,”’ said the surgeon. ‘* Tha 


is, if he gets careful nursing— 
Miss Lispenard?” 


a relatiy 


cally, his fingers busy, meanwhile. 
The girl carried the dwarf’s hand to he: 


lips. 
““He saved 


our lives—’’ 


and then 


little sob, and she held to the thin har 
very tightly, adding: ‘The man I love’ 





he asked sympatheti 








Parisian Fashion Model IX A 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Ernest Kedfern:—Visiting costume of blue muslin: the cc 


RcUTLINGER, PARIS made bolero. 
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By special contract with 
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Parisian Fashion Model XA 
FROM LIFE 


Maison Drécoll Evening costume of black 


ve 


trimmed with black pearls. The skirt has six gradu 


lour. with a little bolero 
ated flounces of black satin. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XIA 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Dr‘coll:—Evening costume of embro‘dered muslin: the bod’ce has 
KREUTLINGER, PARIS § a bertha etfect: the skirt. gathered at the x rdle. has five deep flounces. 








Parisian Fashion Model XIIA 
FROM LIFE 


-Visiting costume. The skirt is of striped voile trimmed 


REUTLINGER, PARIS . at the bottom with taffeta. The coat also is of taffeta. 


By special contract with Maison Dr ‘coll 
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FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Doucét:—Afternoon costume: the corsage developed with a fichu 
REUTLINGER, PARIS of ecru lace, the collar of lace with a black tie. 














Parisian Fashion Model XIVA 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Chéeruet:—Reception costume of black mousseline with flounces of 


REUTLINGER, PARIS black satin: the corsage trimmed with Irish lace. 
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Maison Redfern 


pearl flower o 














By special contract with 
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Maison Drécol 


By special contract with 
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“arisian Fashion Model XVIA 


FROM LIFE 
—Garden costume 
mbroidery. 


f white muslin trimmed with val 
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The Story of Julia Marlowe 


BY LOUIS V. DE FOE 


By the time this article reaches the 
public eye the subject of the interesting 
series of portraits to be found in the 
Portrait Section of this issue of THE 
RED Book MAGAZINE, wholeft England 
thirty-seven years ago as Sarah Frances 
Frost, a little, unknown child of obscure 
parents, will have returned to the island 
of her birth with the regal distinction 
that a queen might envy. 

To wear the purple and control the 
destinies of a people is a mere accident 
of birth. A greater heritage is the God- 
given power which rules supreme over 
their minds and hearts. Such is the at- 
titude to which Julia Marlowe has risen 
in that world of art which knows no 
monarchs save those who wear the crown 
of genius. 

For twenty years the theater-goers of 
this country have watched Miss Mar- 
lowe’s steady progress to the place of 
eminence she now occupies in the poetic 
drama. But I do not think that her de 
velopment or magnitude as an artist 
has always been properly appreciated. 
Her career has been so unattended by 
sensation and spectacular experience, so 
restricted to arduous study and modest, 
conscientious effort and so separated on 
its personal side from tuft-hunting social 
ceremonies that many have not fully 
realized, until comparatively recently, the 
true measure of her greatness. 

Nevertheless, the American stage in 
tragedy has not known her equal since 
the days of Mary Anderson. In poetic 
comedy no actress has excelled her since 
the brilliant course of Adelaide Neilson 
was cut short by deplorable and untimely 
death. It is tenable to place her genius 
in comparison with either of these two 
remarkable women because her range en 
compasses both. Moreover, Miss Mar 
lowe has come into her present enviable 
position during a time when conditions in 
her profession are discouraging to the 
highest and finest development of histri 
onic art. These are the days when per- 
sonality looms large in the public eye and 
clever advertising paves the path to popu- 








Miss Marlowe as Colinette 


lar favor. And these are the two aids 
that Miss Marlowe has most studiously 
avoided. 

The critical verdict of London, which 
she now courts for the first time, is by no 
means certain to be rendered in her favor. 
Yet whatever may be the final opinion of 
Miss Marlowe’s acting the essential fact 
remains that in England to-day there is 
no one to approach her, now that Ellen 
Terry has passed beyond the zenith of her 
power. I am familiar with the work of 
all the talented women of the London stage 
and I am confident that it can offer not 
one who combines her authority, im- 
petuosity, tenderness of mood, ardor of 
passion, force of individuality, spontan- 
eity of grace and spiritual charm. Nor 
has it produced one in many years, the 
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Miss Marlowe as Rosalind in “ As You Like It” 


latitude of whose abilities is so sweeping. 

It is not difficult to trace to its source 
the power which this luminous artist now 
wields. It springs from the rare combi 
nation of gentle femininity and unalterable 
resolution that lies at the basis of her char 
acter. Look at the portraits and note it 
in the lines and contour of her features. 
There you will find the broad, intellectual 
forehead, the tender sympathetic eyes, 
the sensitively formed nose and the strong, 
determined jaw and chin. 

Neither histrionic taste nor ability were 
bequeathed to her, for none of her for 
bears ever appeared on the dramatic stage. 
She came into her profession by accident 
and triumphed in it by temperamental and 
intellectual fitness, backed by sheer per- 
sistency. 

Recently she said to me: 

“T have no illusions about the theater 
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or my profession. Nor have I yet 
reached a place in either in which I 
can throw off a sense of dissatisfaction 
with myself. Years of hard work lie 
behind me. The same, I hope, reach 
before me. I became an actress more 
from the necessity of earning my liveli- 
hood than from a love for the theater. 
I continue to be an actress for the 
Same reason. 

“The theater has become such a 
great part of my life that when I en 
ter it everything else is shut out of 
my being. All the little physical ills I 
leave behind me at the stage-door— 
at least I seem to forget them. My 
hope is to go on until I have reached 
the utmost for which I am fitted and 
then to be able to retire in comfort 
before advancing years begin to de 
stroy what I have accomplished.”’ 

In this matter of age Miss Marlowe 
betrays one of the amiable weaknesses 
common to her sex. The year of her 
birth she indefinitely places among the 
early seventies. But candor compels 
the ungallantly concise statement that 
the recorded beginning of her life was 
in 1865. The place of her nativity was 
the village of Coldbeck in Cumber 
landshire, England. Thus the greatest 
star of our drama, after all, is Ameri- 
can only by adoption. 

Coldbeck knew the little child as 

Sarah Frances Frost, but she did not remain 
there long. When she was five years old 
her parents and their four children, of 
which she was the second, emigrated to 
this country and settled on a farm in Kan- 
sas, moving subsequently to Kansas City 
and then to Cincinnati. 


The child was twelve years old and at- 
tending the public schools when R. E. J. 
Miles, a theatrical manager, arrived in 
Cincinnati with a project that, curiously, 
has opened the way to the stage for several 
of our prominent actors and opera-singers. 
He organized a juvenile ‘‘ Pinafore” com- 
pany, and high-spirited, light-hearted 
Sarah Frost was given a place in the chorus 

She soon rose above this impersonal 
position and was al'owed to sing such 
parts as Little Buttercup and Sir Joseph 
Porter; but greater, though unsuspected, 
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fortune came to her at this time, for the 
manager’s sister-in-law, Miss Ada Daw, 
who was in charge of the children of the 
troupe, had detected her talent and taken 
a fancy to her. Miss Daw was an ex 
perienced actress who had come to this 
country from England with Adelaide Neil- 
son. She practically adopted the girl in 
order to develop her for a dramatic career. 

But the hard years of rigorous study 
and discipline in Miss Daw’s home at 
Bayonne, N. J., where the foundation of 
Julia Marlowe’s success was laid, were 
still in advance. As Sarah Frances Frost 
she appeared for a time in ‘‘The Chimes 
of Normandy” and ‘‘The Little Duke.” 
Then under the name of Fannie Brough, 
she acted the little boy, Heinrich, in a 
company headed by Robert McWade, 
which was cast on the shoals of bank- 
ruptcy at Lyons, N. Y. Still later she 
played her first Shakespearean réles, such 
as Maria in ‘‘Twelfth Night” and Bal- 
thazar in “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” in a luckless 
barn-storming company, the head of which 
was Josephine Riley. 

Fannie Brough, the tyro, was now to be 
come Julia Marlowe, the actress. With 
Miss Daw, her preceptor, she retired to 
the latter’s New Jersey home and settled 
down to the rigors of that four years’ train- 
ing which was almost heart-breaking in its 
exactions. 

Plays were read and re-read, not five, 
or ten, but fifty times. Histories that had 
a bearing upon them were investigated 
and learned. The habits and customs of 
the periods in which they were laid were 
looked up and comprehended. The bio- 
graphies of their authors were minutely 
scanned. Over and over again 1 is tire- 
some work was done before the pupil was 
allowed to commit a part to memory. 
Then, when the time came for her to com- 
bine her knowledge of the drama with the 
technical performance of the characters, 
she found that she had suddenly acquired, 
not only one part, but all the parts. Thus 
she went through the long classical 
repertoire with which she finally emerged. 

The methods of study and preparation 
ingrafted into Miss Marlowe during her 
four years’ tutelage under Miss Daw have 
taken firm root. To this day she has 
conscientiously pursued the same course. 
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She told me recently that six months of 
solid, historical investigation of the life 
and exploits of the Maid of Orleans had 
been followed before she attempted to 
commit to memory a single line of ‘‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc,” which she added to her repertoire 
this year. She studied Scripture like a 
theological student before she, with Ed 
ward H. Sothern, staged Hermann Siider 
mann’s “Johannes.” She read German 
fairy lore incessantly before she addressed 
herself to the elfin, Rautendelein, in Ger 
hardt Hauptmann’s “Die Versunkene 
Glécke.” So it has been with every rdéle 
she has essayed. 


There had to be a practical beginning 
to this thorough pursuit of the histrionic 
art. Early in 1677 Miss Daw pronounced 
her pupil ready for a public appearance. 
Accordingly, Julia Marlowe made _ her 
début at New London, Conn., on April 25 
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Miss Marlowe as Galatea in “ Pygmalion and 
Galatea” 
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of that year, as Purthenia in ‘“‘ Ingomar.” 
There is scarcely a record of the occur 
rence, so totally unknown was the actress. 
But of her experience she has said: 

“T remember quite well my first ap 
pearance in New London. The morning 
papers actually spoke of me as a genius 
and said that I would wear a crown of 
diamonds before my career was at an end. 
How I did enjoy that!” 

Later in that same year—in October 
unknown to the public and with scarcely 
a friend to speak a kind word for her in 
advance, Miss Marlowe ventured to act 
in New York. The only theater within 
her means was totally unsuited for such 
an enterprise. Poverty was stamped all 
over her scenery and costumes. Her 
support was a crew of cheap bunglers. 
But at her tongue’s end were the rdles of 
Pauline in ‘The Lady of Lyons,” Julia 
in ‘The Hunchback,” Juliet in “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” Parthenia in “Ingomar,” and 
other parts in the classical repertoire that 
Miss Daw had taught her. 

It is a tribute to her clear discernment 
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Miss Marlowe as Chatterton 


and accurate judgment of the New York 
dramatic critics of that day that, to the 
last man, they immediately recognized 
the new actress’ great talent, in spite of 
the rubbish that was heaped around it. 
Seldom have beginners called forth such 
enthusiastic praise. They analyzed her 
acting and found it sound to the core. 

But New York in those days was much 
the same as it isto-day. The city, which 
prided itself on being the world’s most 
generous patron of the stage, had no time 
to waste in investigations and no favors 
to bestow upon an aspirant who, however 
accomplished, still had her name to make. 

The actress tried part after part to the 
accompaniment of printed praise, but the 
public coldly remained away. Robert G. 
Ingersoll, the great agnostic, himself a 
learned student of Shakespeare, heralded 
her as a risen genius, and entered upon the 
admiration and friendship for her that 
ended only with his death. Lester Wal- 
lack testified to her talents and spoke the 
predictions for her that have since been 
realized. 

The engagement proved a failure 
and back to the road went Julia Mar- 
lowe. Boston, a year later, treated her 
more kindly and invited her to come 
again. But Boston was then one of the 
few cities that was content to form an 
independent judgment. 

“Bring us a New York endorse- 
ment,” cried the other towns. 

“Quit Shakespeare,” retorted the 
New York managers, to whom she 
turned in despair, ‘‘and we will take 
you back.”” There was a fiction among 
commercial theatrical managers in the 
late 80’s, just as there is among the 
same class of amusement-purveyors 
to-day, that Shakespeare spells 
*R-u-i-n.” 

The managers who argued to lead 
Miss Marlowe away from her ideals 
and the path she had marked out for 
herself did not reckon upon the type 
of woman with whom they had to 
deal. They failed to read the meaning 
of her squarely set, cleft chin and her 
dark, dreamy, wistful eyes. They 
offered to star her in society plays 
written to her order, and promised her 
rich returns; she refused to be beguiled. 
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‘What will you do?” they asked. 

‘T will go on,” she replied resolutely. 

And on she went. Philadelphia, which 
had drowsed over her at first, awakened 
to her abilities. Chicago hailed her with 
delight. The other large cities of the 
Middle West fell into the ranks of her 
admirers. But between them were the 
stretches of one-night stands, with their 
meager audiences and discouragements. 

I once asked Miss Marlowe if her 
courage ever threatened to desert her in 
those trying days. 

“T cannot say that I look back to 
those experiences with regret,’’ she re 
plied. ‘“‘I was full of ardor and hope 
and enthusiasm and, somehow, I per 
suaded myself that it would come out 
all right in the end. I was satisfied if I 
just had a comfortable place to sleep. 
I didn’t think of the responsibilities of 
the future. It was enough for me if I 
could feel that I was accomplishing, 
day by day, what I set out to do.” 

It was about this period of Miss 
Marlowe’s career that I began to ob 
serve her acting critically. I was then 
writing dramatic reviews on a Chicago 
newspaper, and I vividly recall the com 
ment of the late James H. McVicker at 
whose theater she was appearing. 

‘‘Keep your eye on that young woman,” 
he said, ‘‘for the time will come when she 
will outshine them all. She hasn’t ‘lan 
ded’ in New York yet, but some day you 
will be able to say ‘I told you so.’ ” 

The strongest impression she made up 
on my mind then was as Rosalind, Viola, 
Imogen, Juliet, and of course, Parthenia. 
The roguish playfulness of her Rosalind, 
combining the ardor of her youth and the 
poetry of her temperament, was espe- 
cially delightful. The sweet pensiveness 
of her Viola, with its limpid depths of 
sadness, had their inexhaustible charms. 
Her Juliet had all the pathetic yearning 
of the love-lorn daughter of Capulet, but 
it had not then acquired the swift, deep 
passions and turbulent emotional stress 
of the youthful victim of relentless fate. 
But the physical beauty, tremulous fervor, 
and tender sensibility of the character were 
so intimately in harmony with the poet’s 
intention that audiences were blinded to its 
lack of consuming passion. 
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Miss Marlowe as Viola in “ Twelfth Night” 


Her embodiment of Parthenia the Greek 
maid in “‘ Ingomar,’’ who goes alone among 
the barbarians to ransom her father 
from slavery, stood foremost among her 
characters because the demands it placed 
upon her abilities were not so great 
as the others. The purity, gentleness, un 
studied simplicity, crystalline innocence, 
and unaffected bravery of this Parthenia 
were absolute, and these, with the appar 
ent spontaniety of the actress’ feeling and 
action, made it the most satisfying réle in 
her repertoire at that time. 

Somehow, though, I could never quite 
escape the impression that Miss Marlowe 
was performing by rote what she had 
been taught by Miss Daw to do. Her 
Shakespearian characters were timidly 
approached and her manner of acting 
them never varied even to the most minute 
details. Her attention to trifles was 
amazing. It was as if she feared to ven- 
ture from the path that had been marked 
out for her. But as seasons passed, her 
divination of character deepened and her 
confidence in herself increased. One after 
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another the predictions of her earfy admir 
ers were realized. 

Not until 1806 did Miss Marlowe have 
the courage to venture back to New York, 
to those theater-goers who had given her 
a cold shoulder in spite of the praise of the 
critics. For after her first bitter experient e 
she had shunned Broadway as a plague. 
But buoyed with hope engendered by her 
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Miss Marlowe as /alia in “ The Hunchback” 


successes elsewhere she finally came boldly 
to the city that is the Mecca of every actor’s 
ambitions. This time, in her regular reper 
toire, to which she had added a beautiful 
production of ‘King Henry the Fourth,” 
she forced consideration from diffident 
playgoers by sheer consummate art. 

I came to New York about this time, 
so was able to observe its gradual change 
of heart in her favor. I do not believe her 
acting then differed materially from what 
it had been during the preceding three or 
four years; surely her Prince Hal in “King 
Henry the Fourth,” was unsuited to her, 
in spite of its elaborate surroundings and 
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the fascinating dash with which she played 
it. But she now had a reputation, and 
that, in itself, was sufficient to make New 
York sit up and take notice. 

The engagement was more valuable for 
its conversion of public opinion than for 
its financial returns. At the end of that 
season as Lydia Languish, in a careful 
revival of ‘The Rivals” undertaken by 
Joseph Jefferson, Miss Marlowe still 
further enhanced herself in her new 
public’s regard. 

New York will find difficulty in 
arguing down the charge, or escaping 
the reflection against itself, that Miss 
Marlowe’s final establishment as its 
greatest favorite among metropolitan 
stars did not come from her best parts 
—the very ones in which she is now 
most eagerly received—but from a 
series of comparatively inferior plays. 
Managers still squirmed at the men 
tion of Shakespeare, and the public 
was wary of the box-office when her 
Juliet or even her Viola was on the 
boards. 

So for the next six years she con- 
fined herself to a succession of seven 
or eight modern comedies with much 
popular success. In her romantic and 
sensitive réle of Barbara Frietchie, in 
Clyde Fitch’s comedy of that title, 
Broadway kept her close to its heart 
for an entire season. 

Her brilliant impersonation of Mary 
Tudor came next, in Paul Kester’s 
clumsy and artificial dramatization of 
‘*When Knighthood Was In Flower.” 
The character alone kept the play 
alive. In it Miss Marlowe probably 
came nearer to acting her real self than in 
any other rdle she has assumed, for it was 
a fascinating mixture of impetuous im- 
pulse, strong will, and firm resolution cast 
in relief against a back-ground of sweet, 
lovable womanhood lightened and shaded 
by moods of gayety and sadness. 

Not until three years ago, when her star- 
ring alliance with Edward H. Sothern 
began, did Miss Marlowe return to the 
classical réles with which her career began 
and in which her splendidly controlled art 
still shines best. By dint of her brilliant 
acting she has literally forced Shakes- 
peare upon New York, which, to a great 
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extent, I am sorry to admit, looks upon 
the theater as a place of relaxation into 
which it may escape after the day’s work, 
to avoid the mental exercise of intellectual 
thought. 

Its audiences now sit mute under the 
potent spell of her Juliet; they grow clam 
orous over the delicious, love-lorn pen 
siveness of her Viola; they look in rapture 
upon the mirthful, radiant loveliness of 
her Beatrice. They claim Julia Marlowe 
as their own, but they cannot blot out the 
stigma that they were the last of all the 
great American cities to recognize, or at 
least admit, her artistic worth. 

Though Miss Marlowe’s decisive fail 
ures have been singularly few, it does not 
follow that all her characters have been 
on an even plane of histrionic excellence. 
Her Katherine, for instance, in ‘“‘ The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” is far inferior to the 
ideal established by Ada Rehan, although 
it should be admirably suited to her tem 
perament. She revealed the termagant 
as a boisterous, unruly spit-fire, in whose 
quick fluctuations of flery temper there 
was more smoke than flame and very little 
spontaneity. Not until the tender nature 
of the woman was revealed beneath the 
turbulent exterior of the Shrew did the 
actress come fully into the truth of the 
chacacter. 

Her Portia in‘‘The Merchant of Ven 
ice,” has usually resulted in an indifferent 
performance, strangely lacking in mag 
netism. 

Very recently Miss Marlowe has added 
to her repertoire some of the symbolical 
plays of the European continental drama- 
tists, such as Siidermann’s ‘“ Johannes,” 
Hauptmann’s “ Die Versunkene Glécke,” 
ind D’Annunzio’s “The Daughter of 
Jario” (this last I have not seen). As 
Salome in the first, Rautendelein in the 
second, and also as the Maid in Percy 
Mackaye’s ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” she has ex 
hibited the same searching divination of 
character, vivid imagination, poetic sensi 
bility and technical command that she 
has brought to her more formal réles. 

If I were to attempt to find the supreme 
ource of the fascinating spell that this 
ictress weaves over her audiences—to 
name the cap to the climax of her power 
-I would ascribe it to her limpid, wonder- 
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fully modulated, and expressive voice. It 
has the silvery ripple of joyousness, the 
velvet touch of tenderness, the keen edge 
of sarcasm, the sting of anger, and the 
penetrating, transfixing note of deep pas- 
sion. Miss Daw builded well when, dur- 
ing those trying years of study at Bayonne, 
she taught her pupil to be, first of all, a 
mistress of elocution. It has sustained 
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Miss Marlowe as /aliet in “Romeo and Juliet” 


Miss Marlowe throughout her career, 
tempered her failures, and increased her 
triumphs. It has set her in a place by her- 
self, apart from all other contemporary 
native actresses. 


Of Miss -Marlowe’s private affairs the 
public, which knows her so intimately in 
the theater, has only a small share. She 
wisely elects to keep that side of her life to 
herself and her personal friends. Wher- 
ever she goes she is sure to be cordially 
received, not as the actress, but as the 
woman. 

Thirteen years ago she became the wife 
of Robert Taber, a man of fine character 
and high artistic ideals. He was a mem- 
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ber of an excellent New York family, who 
had become an actor because of the love 


of it. At the time of the courtship he was 


the leading player of her company. 

The union promised much for the 
further artistic development of both, for 
Mr. Taber was particularly resourceful 
in the mounting of plays, as his splendid 
production of ‘‘King Henry the Fourth” 
proved. But two artistic natures do not 
often travel well in double-harness and 
this marriage, like many others under 
similar circumstances, came to an un 
fortunate end. In 1890 Miss Marlowe 
obtained a divorce in Vermont and re 
sumed the name by which she was best 
known. Mr. Taber went to London and 
became the leading actor in Sir Henry Irv 
ing’s Lyceum Company. About five years 
later he was taken ill and, returning to 
this country, died at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

A great deal of silly twaddle finds its 
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Miss Marlowe as Parthenia in “ Ingomar” 


way into print about actresses in their 
homes, their tastes, vacation pursuits, fads, 
and pastimes. The books they read are 
tabulated in imposing lists. The animals 
they own are recorded, with pedigrees at 
tached. The real estate they possess: is 
surveyed, appraised, and advertised. The 
hours at which they rise and retire are 
scheduled, together with the exact time 
they devote to exercise. Most of these de 
tails are generally drawn from the writer’s 
imagination. 

Miss Marlowe’s tastes are the same as 
those of any other high-bred, cosmopoli 
tan woman. Of course she reads. Her 
taste for books is the taste of any other 
lover of literature. Of course she enjoys 
out-of-door life—-when her professional 
pursuits will permit it. She is interested, 
too, in music, and continues her vocal 
studies for the benefit her speaking-voice 
derives from it. 

At one time she owned a pleas 
ant town house on the Riverside 
Drive overlooking the Hudson in 
New York. But the time she was 
able to spend in it was so limited 
that she disposed of it. Her coun 
try home is Highmount, a com 
fortable Colonial structure set in 
an estate of four hundred acres 
and located in the Catskills. 

To this retreat she goes when 
her annual tour is ended, unless 
pleasure or business calls her 
abroad. Itis luxuriously equipped 
for Miss Marlowe’s work has 
brought itscommensurate reward. 

If Miss Marlowe were asked 
about the pictures she likes best, 
I think she would name the por 
traits of the thirty-four characters 
in which she has appeared. If the 
question were extended to books, 
I surmise she would designate the 
acting-versions of the thirty-four 
plays she has produced. 

She is an actress who has placed 
her mark high in the scale of the 
nations dramatic art. She is more 
than that—she is an intellectual 
courageous, high-minded woman 
Long after her life’s work is dong 
her achievements will be remem 


bered and applauded. 





